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SOWING GRAIN WITH TRACTOR AND DRILL 


The grain drill is an important factor in fall seeding. Sowing with the drill helps reduce possible damage from 


winter- killing. 





Seven Live Subjects in This Issue 


often heard it said that where there’s a will there’s a way. 

Reuben Forman had the will and he found the way. Being 
a tenant’s son didn’t keep Reuben down. That’s,one of the 
beauties of club work, as it is being conducted by county farm 
and home demonstration agents. Through it, every farm boy, 
every farm girl has a chance for attainment. We dare say, 
Reuben, the tenant’s son, will be one of the leaders in his 
classes at the college of agriculture............. ...--Page 16 


He Club Work Helped a Tenant Farmer’s Son.—We’ve 


Cooperative Marketing Insures Fairness.—Don’t be fooled by 
anybody who tells you that codperative marketing will under- 
grade or underprice your products. Such tales are fabrica- 
tions. Ask yourself what motive, object, or purpose codper- 
ative marketing could have for doing any such thing. It can 
have none. But the old system of selling has. Codperative 
marketing will also help farmers get on a cash basis....Page 13 


Four Questions for Tobacco Growers.—What wages does your 
tobacco pay you for your work? Has your neighbor made his 
land more productive than yours? Have you tried remedies 
for these tobacco diseases? Why not try this program for 
cover crops? These are the four questions asked and dis- 
cussed by Mr. E. G. Moss...... rey Seebnccees ae & 
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Travel Notes from Virginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina.—It is a great help to good farmers to know what other 
folks are doing. When traveling the editor is always on the 
lookout for things of interest and value to Progressive Far- 





mer readers, 





We are sure you will be interested in his most 


recent observations. 


They contain some valuable suggestions 


for farmers in every SECTION... ...eeeeeeeees 
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Organic Matter and Fertilizers Increase Crop Yields.—Mr. 
David Long, author of this article, is a soils expert of long ex- 
perience. He takes all of us to task for the common fault of 
just seeing one thing at a time. He very aptly points out 
that organic matter in the soil is necessary if we wish to get 
full value from the use of fertilizers and that fertilizers are 
necessary to get full benefit of the organic matter we put into i 
the soil. The Virginia-experiments help us to see the necessity | 
for both factors combined... soccsees cee Le : 


Livestock Suggestions for September.—“Seeding the crops that 
are to supply any green feed the livestock will have during the 
late fall, winter, and early spring, and the saving of the feeds 
on which the livestock will be fed are the lines of work of chief 
interest to the livestock grower during the next two months,” 
says Tait Butler ...... i aha chee skee ae icseesk age & 


Jelly Making: How It Is Done.—The jelly-making season is right i 
on us. With Scuppernongs and wild muscadines ripening, 
apples falling from the trees, and crab apples growing more , 
crabbed, it’s high time to top off the supply of good things for 
winter. What is finer than the jellies that can still be made? 
“IT promise success,” says Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, “if the 
housewife will follow directions to the letter.” Be sure to 
read Mrs. McKimmon’s “directions to the letter.”,.,...Page 17 
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The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the 
right size for your car. 
your present battery needs 
irs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be re- 
paired skillfully and rea- 


telephone book please 
write us for the address. 
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The horse is being driven closer to his 
stable; the gas truck (started and lighted by 
an Exide Battery) goes on long hauls; and 
through the great zone in between, the elec- 
tric street vehicle is coming into its own. 
Propelled by an Exide Battery, it delivers the 
goods — with least trouble and most economy. 

You will find Exide Batteries playing an 
important part in all manner of industries. 
Exides supply current for the telephone sys- 
tem; they run mine locomotives, operate rail- 
way signals, and propel a majority of the 
world’s submarines beneath the waves. 

Rugged, simple Exide Batteries supply the 
current for most of the farm light and power 
plants, and they are famous for lasting for 
years without getting out of order. 

You are, perhaps, most interested in the 
Exide built for starting and lighting your 
automobile. It is known as the long-life 
battery. It keeps its dependable power so 
much longer that it is not merely a great con- 
venience but is the most economical battery 
to buy. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seveateen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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| Our Health Talk 


Delivering the goods 
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New O.D. Wool Coat, y25 5 


Sines for hard service. 















action guaranteed. Sale price, 
# 25 plus ~ 4 mailing. Send cash 
or M.O, and state size wanted. 
(Used coat $1.25 postpaid.) 

* noone StTonss. TANTO Gh. 









Y\ STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
tires) make loading and hauling easier. 
Steet Wheels to fit any ge — any 
load. Make any w agon good as new. -- 
Recused prices Catalog Frec -N tf W YORK CITY. 
PURE tee bcc sGquiney, ns | 50-8 west 2a%st we . 











BIG SEASON 
PREPARE EARLY!! 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR MOST WONDERFUL 
AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED FREE s0o0Kk 


“OFFICIAL TRAPPING AUTHORITY” 













eggs pay best. 





Licensed Warehouses Enable 
Planters to Hold Cotton 
ORE than 1,500,000 bales of cotton 


were received during last season, up 
to May 31, in cotton warehouses licensed 
under the Unitea States Warehouse act, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports. The number of bales on 
hand May 31 in these warehouses was 
268,345. 

“These figures indicate increased re- 
cognition of the value of warehousing 
cotton in government licensed ware- 
houses,” says H. S. Yohe, in charge of 
the Federal warehouse work. “The re- 
ceipts issued for cotton stored in these 
warchouses are readily acceptable as col- 
lateral for bank loans. The value of 
these receipts for collateral purposes en- 
ables growers to market their cotton 
orderly.” 


There are 271 cotton warehouses now 
under Federal license, as compared with 
239 warehouses May 31, 1921. While 
the number of licensed warehouses dur- 
ing this period has increased by only 32, 
a great many small warehouses were 
droppe d from the system while a number 
of warehouses with capacities ranging 
from 5,000 to 75,000 bales came under 
the act. The result has been that the 
licensed cotton storage capacity during 
this time has been increased more than 
three times what it was on May. 31, 1921, 





By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D 








Keeping Well in September 
EPTEMBER in the Southern States 
is a hot month and one in which it 

is necessary to continue precautions 
against fly and mosquito-borne diseases. 


Malaria and ty- 
phoid fever are 
most widespt I 
during this month 
\lso, the infectious 
di eases oft cl ildre nh 
i! crease with 

opening of the 
schools. Vaccination 


against typhoid and 
smallpox should 
be included in the 
preparation of 
children for the school term; and vacci 
nation (for adults as well as for children 
should be, along with home and school 
sanitation, the leading items in com- 
munity welfare programs for September. 





DR. WASHBURN 


The following question of general in- 
terest has been asked by Progressive 
Farmer readers: 


Warts: Their Cause and Cure 


HAT is the cause of warts, hou 
are they spread, and what is the 
cure?” 

Warts do not need to be described. 
For the most part they are simple affairs 
occurring most frequently on the hands. 
Although they may develop in certain 
diseased conditions, it is now believed by 
many medical observers that they are 
caused by germs, and that a person may 
spread them to different parts of his 
body by rubbing them or scratching. A 
crop of warts may seem to resist every 
treatment, and then suddenly without 
any known reason entirely disappear 
within a few days. For this reason all 
sorts of absurd treatments have been 
suggested, and some of them have been 
extensively used. 


Local treatment applied to the warts is 
usually successful in removing these un- 
sightly protuberances. Among the ap- 
plications that have been used with suc- 
cess are painting with acids or potash. 
This painting should never be done ex- 
cept by a physician, as great harm may 
result to the surrounding skin if such 
drugs are not properly applied. Other 
methods for the removal of warts are 
applications of radium, or treatments 
with the X-ray. 


A slower, but reliable and safe, pre- 
scription for the removal of warts is a 
saturated solution of salicylic acid in 
collodion (“new skin”). This can be 
prepared by any druggist. The wart 
should be touched with this solution two 
or three times a day, each time the film 
of collodion being removed. 
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T® =N early-hatched pullets laying i the ali 
are worth a hundred that kateh so fate 
they won’t lay until next spring. Winter 
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I.—Supplying Winter Grazing 


EEDING the crops that are to sup- 

ply any green feed the livestock will 
have during the late fall, winter, and 
early spring, and the saving of the 
feeds on which the livestock will be fed 
are the lines of work of chief interest 
to the livestock grower during the next 
two months. 


The problem of supplying green 
grazing during the winter is a variable 
one, varying in .its difficulties, op- 
portunities, and methods of solution in 
different sections, according to soils, 
moisture, and numerous other condi- 
tions. Some one has said that “the 
only reliable winter pasture is a silo.” 
That is quite largely true and yet the 
livestock producer should, whenever 
practicable, provide green grazing as 
largely as conditions will permit. In 
many sections fall-sowed crops are eco- 
nomical and justified for no other rea- 
sons than as winter cover to the land 
and for soil improvement, and when to 
these reasons may be added the furn- 
ishing of green grazing for the live- 
stock, the problem becomes one of gen- 
eral interest, even though the difficul- 
ties of its solution may be considerable. 


In some sections a lack of moisture 
will make the problem very difficult of 
solution, in others the heavy winter 
rainfall will make grazing impractic- 
able for much of the time where the 
lands are heavy or stiff, and in other 
sections of the Cotton Belt unusually 
cold weather may interfere with the 
growing of fall-sowed crops and their 
grazing. 


Il.—Preparation of the Seedbed 
Important 


SUCCESS in obtaining late fall, win- 
ter, and early spring grazing from 
fall-seeded crops depends most largely 
on the preparation of the seedbed and 
the time and methods of seeding. 


In the mind of most farmers the 
greatest obstacle to obtaining fall and 
winter grazing is the lack of moisture 
which is common during the fall 
months in most sections of. the South. 
So far as I know there is only one way 
to overcome this difficulty, which it 
must be admitted is often a real diffi- 
culty. THis is to prepare the land 
early, a month to’ six weeks before 
seeding time. If this is done and the 
soil is harrowed every 10 days or two 
weeks to keep down weeds and save 
moisture, there will usually be enough 
moisture caught and held in the soil to 
germinate the seed and give a fair 
growth. It is rare that such a method 
will fail to give a stand of these fall- 
seeded pasture and cover crops, but 
without it, failure for lack of moisture 
is common. When the preparation of 
the land is delayed until seeding time, 
then the fall and winter grazing is very 
largely dependent on the rainfall. 


Grazing is also sometimes obtained 
by sowing rape, crimson clover, or the 
small grains, or a combination of these 
in the cotton middles. When these are 
clean, and the cultivation has been 
fairly level, good results are often ob- 
tained, but it must beradmitted that with 
this method of seeding: fall and winter 
grazing is very much less certain. 
While early seeding, for the location, is 
desirable, or necessary, the character 
of the soil not only largely. determines 
the amount of growth, but also the 
number of days the crops may be 
grazed during the winter. On the sandy 
soilsof the Lower South constant graz- 
ing may be possible, but on the stiff or 


with the growth of the crops and the 
grazing of them. But perhaps the most 
common cause of insufficient fall and 
winter grazing is an insufficient acre- 
age. Where fall-seeded oats, wheat, 
and rye are largely grown for seed 
crops, winter grazing is often provid- 
ed in ample acreage, but when fall 
crops are seeded for winter cover and 
pasturage only the acreage is usually 
too small for the number of animals, 
and too close grazing still further les- 
sens the amount of feed which should 
be obtained. No matter what the acre- 
age, or the number of animals, it does 
not pay to graze these crops too close- 
ly, or when the soil is too wet, except 
on sandy land. 


I11.—Small Grains for Winter 
Grazing 


BECAUSE most certain to produce 
some sort of a crop, rye is prob- 
ably the best crop to sow for winter 
cover and grazing on the average lands 
of the South—barley, wheat, and oats, 
in the order named, make more growth 
during the fall and are better relished 
by the livestock, but rye stands winter 
freezing better, is better adapted to 
poor lands and makes more growth in 
cool weather and in the early spring. 
While rye stands cold better it does not 
stand the hot, dry weather better and 
may fail if sowed too early in the fall. 
It will stand later seeding than the 
others, but not earlier, but of course, 
none will furnish much fall or winter 
grazing unless sowed early enough to 
make considerable growth before se- 
vere winter freezes come. 


Next to rye, oats are probably best 
adapted to the soils of the South. Oats 
are not as particular as to the type of 
soil or as to a rich soil as either wheat 
or barley. Of course, oats and rye both 
do best on rich soils, but they. will 
probably do better on sandy soils and 
soils low in fertility than either wheat 
or barley. Wheat and barley demand 
a well-drained rich loam soil. They 
will withstand the severe freezing 
weather of the northern part of the 
Cotton Belt better than oats, unless the 
winter turf or grazing oat is used. As 
to the variey of rye to use the Abruzzi 
is beyond doubt the best where it does 
well, but it is not so certain in all sec- 
tions and under all conditions as the 
common Southern rye} If the common 
rye is used, one should be certain that 
it is the common Southern rye. Much 
of the rye seed sold is grown farther 
north and is not as satisfactory for 
grazing as the Southern-grown seed. 
The Northern varieties hug the ground 
closely and are not as satisfactory for 
grazing. The only objections to 
Abruzzi rye are that it has not seemed 
to do well in some sections toward the 
northern limits of the Cotton Belt, and 
the high cost of seed. Perhaps the first 
objection is not real, or is exceptional, 
while the high cost of seed may be ov- 
ercome by the farmer growing his own 
seed. That is always a _ protection 
which the farmer has against too high 
prices for farm seeds he can grow 
them himself. 

For the greater part of the Cotton 
Belt, all except the northern portions, 
the red rust proof varieties of fall oats 
are best for fall seeding for fall and 
winter grazing. For the northern bor- 
der of the Cotton Belt and areas a little 
further north probably the turf oat, or 
Virginia gray, or winter grazing oat is 
the best for these sections, where the 
to 


red rust proof varieties are likely 
winter-kill, 
Wheat is well known as suitable for 


they are, then the time of seeding 
should be that best suited to that pur- 
pose in the section where sowed, but if 
sowed for fall and winter grazing the 
earliest seeding practicable will enable 
them to furnish more grazing. The 
dates will vary from September 1 to 
October 1 in the northern part of the 
Cotton Belt and from October 1 to No- 
vember 15 farther South. 

The amount of seed used should be 
larger when sowed for grazing than 
when sowed to produce seed or grain. 
Not less than one bushel and a half 
each, of rye or wheat and not less than 
two and one-half bushels of oats and 
two bushels of barley should be used. 
Even slightly heavier seeding will prob- 
ably produce a better cover crop and 
more grazing. 


IV.—Clovers and Vetch for Early 
Spring Grazing 


AKING the South as a whole, crim- 

son clover, bur clover, and the 
vetches are the fall-seeded legumes, 
which are most useful for furnishing 
early spring grazing. None of them 
will furnish much fall or winter graz- 
ing. Crimson clover, if sowed early and 
conditions are favorable, a good grow- 
ing fall and a mild winter, will furnish 
some winter grazing, but the vetches 
and bur clover will furnish practically 
no grazing until the early spring, when 
early vegetation begins to make its 
growth. The growth of all three, crimson 
clover, vetch and bur clover, especially 
crimson clover and vetch, is marvelous- 
ly rapid from March to May, and the 
amount of grazing supplied by crim- 
son clover will surpass any other graz- 
ing plant known to the writer during 
that season. 


All of these legumes have their weak 
as well as their strong points. The 
weak point of crimson clover is that 
owing to the dry, hot weather of fall, 
it may be killed out, or there may be a 
failure to get a good stand if planted 
early. On the other hand, if planted 
too late, so that it does not get a good 
root growth, it may not stand the win- 
ter. 


The weakness of bur clover is that it 
requires a large quantity of seed and 
then, there is not sufficient certainty of 
a stand at first, or until the soil be- 
comes well filled with seed. And even 
then a solid or complete stand or cover, 
over any considerable area, is rare. 


With the vetches, seed are high 
priced and there are difficulties in the 

way of saving seed, while the crop 
makes such a small growth during the 
fall and winter that it affords little 
grazing and a poor covering for the 
land. 


clover is sometimes sowed 
some one or more of the small 
grains, but this is of doubtful value 
where it does well alone and good 
stands are obtained, except to furnish 
more fall and winter grazing. Vetch 
is usually sowed with some of the 
small grains, which is necessary to give 
fall and winter grazing, a cover for the 
land and to hold up the long, slender 
vetch vines, thereby increasing the 
growth and the formation of seed. 


Crimson 
with 


Bur clover is usually sowed alone and 
probably this is the preferable method. 
All of these plants must be inoculated, 
each one with its own particular bac- 
teria unless these bacteria are already 
in the soil. If they do well without ar- 
tificial inoculation it because the 
particular bacteria which live on their 
roots are already in the soil. 


is 


soil, but a growth of rye is better than 
no growth of these legumes, and a full 
growth of rye may furnish more graz- 
ing and a better soil cover than a poor 
stand or partial crop of any of these 
legumes. It, therefore, follows that 
the main reliance for grazing and cover 
crops should be the small grains for 
the larger areas and until the legumes 
have been grown for a few years and 
the farm soils inoculated. But there 
should be some of one or all of these 
legumes sowed on every farm every 
iall, until the land and the farmer have 
learned how to grow them. If this is 
persisted :n for a few years there will 
be no question as to continuing their 
growth, for they are too valuabie to be 
omitted when one has once learned to 
grow them successfully. 


V.—Rape for Rich Land 


HEN the land is rich, Dwarf Essex 

rape, sowed between September 1 
and October 15, according to location, 
is one of our best crops for late fall 
and winter grazing, especially for pigs, 
calves and sheep. But the land must 
be rich. It is a waste of time and seed 
to sow rape on the average lands of 
the South. We always pick a rich spot 
for a turnip patch, and rape requires 
the same sort of land. It will furnish 
grazing in 50 to 60 days after seeding 
if soil and moisture conditions are 
good. This being the case if grazing is 
to be had by November 1, the rape 
must be sowed by September 1 to 10. 
This is too early except in the northern 
part of the cotton-growing area, unless 
there is abundant moisture and the 
weather cooler than normal. The sow- 
ing date therefore must be regulated 
by the location. Rape is a moisture 
and cool weather loving plant and 
makes its best growth in October and 
November from the fall seeding, and in 
March and April from the spring seed- 
ing. Rape may be sowed alone, either 
in narrow drills or broadcast, or it is 
sowed in various combinations with 
small grains and clovers. 


When sowed in drills one or two cul- 
tivations may be given, but for fall and 
winter grazing many prefer to sow 
broadcast. When sowed broadcast 
and alone more seed should prob- 
ably be used than is generally recom- 
mended. Perhaps 10 to 12 pounds 
per acre is not too much. When sow- 
ed in drills, 4 or 5 pounds is ample and 
when sowed broadcast with the small 
grains 6 pounds does very well. For 
hog pastures, especially on lands well 
supplied with lime many advise sow- 
ing red clover with the rape. If the 
land is not pastured when wet or graz- 
ed too closely the rape furnishes feed 
during the late fall, winter and early 
spring and then the clover furnishes 
good grazing until June. 


Crimson clover is also sowed with 
rape and if care is used in grazing, the 
rape during the fall and winter, the 
crimson clover furnishes a large amount 
of grazing from March to May. 


Weight of Dairy Calves at Birth 


READER wants to know the aver- 
age weight of calves at birth. 

The following are the weights given 
by Henry as determined at the Wis- 
consin, Missouri, and Connecticut Ex- 
periment Stations: 


No calves Breed Average Weight 
119 Jersey 55 pounds 
104 Holstein 89 pounds 
57 Guernsey 71 pounds 
Ae] Ayrshire 76 pounds 
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What Farmers Want to Know 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Vi.—Teaching Agriculture in the 
Land Grant Colleges 


LL my farming and gardening from 
Ass to 1885 seemed to me to be pre- 

paratory to the teaching of the art. 
It was 20 years of hard work and in- 
tense study of methods, and when in 
the spring of 1885 I was asked to come 
to the Miller School of Albemarle, Va., 
and organize an agricultural course in 
that heavily endowed institution, I felt 
that at last my graduation had been 
accomplished. Not that I had not be- 
fore had an ambition to get into the 
agricultural education work. 

The Land Grant Colleges had been 
founded by law before the Civil War, 
but little had really been done; and, 
so far as any real teaching of agricul- 
ture is concerned, hardly anything had 
been done till the founding of the ex- 
periment stations. The State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering in 
North Carolina started just as it was 
becoming possible to teach farming. 

The Maryland College was the first 
one of the Land Grant Colleges which 
opened its doors. It was a peculiarly 
organized institution built by a stock 
company, the state really having no 
ownership except a mortgage from the 
company. The Board was composed of 
representatives of the stock company, 
who held the proxies perennially, and 
the state officers ex-officio and some 
‘more appointed by the governor. 


Army Officers as Presidents 


OR years there was little pretense at 

teaching agriculture. It was regarded 
as a eonvenient home for former Con- 
federate army officers as_ presidents. 
Theelast one of these made the College 
a preparatory school for the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, 


In 1880 the last one of these resigned 
and the farm organizations considered 
it a good time to reorganize the Col- 
lege and make it a real college of agri- 
culture. They nominated me for the 
presidency. The governor had a can- 
didate and fought me because of*the 
criticisms I had made of the former 
history of the institution. The board 
met week after week with a tie vote 
till finally the governor called a meet- 
ing at the College and got the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture in Washington to 
give the casting vote as he had a right 
to do, and elected his man. He did not 
last long and they elected a president 
who did make a sincere effort to get 
the College into its real work. But he 
was fought out and the College then 
came under the control of a gentleman 
who at least was a teacher, and the 
professor of agriculture was let teach 
as much farming as he chose, and the 
state about ignored the institution so 
far as any financial help was con- 
cerned. When I first went to North 
Carolina, I had a letter from one of the 
former stockholder members of the 
Maryland board saying that I could 
get the Maryland College then if I 
would. I replied, “Mr. Walsh, you had 
a chance to elect me years ago, but I 
fortunately escaped; for at that time 
no one could have made the College a 
success.” Finally the state a few years 
ago foreclosed its mortgage and took 
possession of the College, placing it 
under the control of the newly organ- 
ized board of agriculture and putting a 
real agricultural educator at the head, 
Dr. Woods; and the College seems now 
to be making up for lost time and get- 
ting in line with others. 


But before the stations got to work, 
the teaching of agriculture was a diffi- 
cult matter. In my work at the Miller 
School, it was simply giving the boys 
my experience; for there was not a 
book fit to-use as a text book in any 
branch of agriculture. There were 
some duodecimos. 


Only Two Showing Results 


HE only colleges which had done 

work in agriculture which amounted 
to anything up to 1859 were the col- 
leges in Michigan and Mississippi. 
Gen. Stephen D. Lee did make a 
sincere effort to give the students 
some real training and had the mili- 


tary system aid in this and 
worked the students in squads under a 
corporal and in larger units. But the 
general idea at that time seemed to be 
that the college should train practical 
farmers, and they were judged by the 
number of their graduates who went 
back to the farm. The public over- 
looked the fact that the colleges could 
help the agriculture of the country far 
more by the educating of scientific 
workers rather than the mere training 
of farm hands. The real development 
of the functions of the colleges of agri- 
culture did not become fully realized 
till about the time the College at Ral- 
eigh was opened. 

Those in control of the College had 
then but a dim idea of what the College 
should be and to what a power it would 
develop. They then imagined that the 
professor of agriculture could properly 
teach the whole art in all its branches, 
that he should be an expert in agron- 
omy, dairying, stock breeding and farm 
chemistry, and that the professor of 
horticulture should likewise be able to 
cover the whole range of subjects un- 
der that head. They were earnest men 
and enthusiastic on education in agri- 
culture; but they had really no idea of 
what would be the evolution in college 
education in agriculture and mechanic 
arts. They would have been appalled 
if, when in 1889 they opened the one 
building and elected a president and 
four professors, they had had a vision 
of the army of specialists that would 
soon be needed to man the College. 

And we two men were expected to 
teach the whole art of building up the 
farming and stock raising and truck- 
ing! It was not realized then that the 
first really important wotk of the Col- 
lege was to educate scientists to carry 
on the work of the experiment sta- 
tions and give back to the college a 
concrete body of farmers to enable the 
professors really to teach agriculture, 
each one in his specialty, and to chop 
up the old-time professor of agricul- 
ture into half a dozen or more profes- 
sors of the various industries that 
make up the art of farming. In fact 
every educated farmer must, to a cer- 
tain extent, be a specialist. One may 
be a successful general farmer and 
know something of dairying and stock 
breeding and feeding and yet may not 
be a complete livestock man, and so 
with the dairyman. No man will be 
equally an expert in every branch and 
the old idea that he could be was at 
the bottom of the old professor of ag- 
riculture. He never really existed. 


Change for the Better 


UT it has been a very interesting 

evolution, not only in the colleges but 
in the farmers and the community at 
large. The farmers had a poor opinion 
of college farm education and it was 
only after the farmers’ institutes had 
aroused an interest in improved farm- 
ing that the farmers became enthus- 
iastic over the work and convinced the 
legislatures that they wanted the col- 
leges liberally supported. In 1889 the 
State College of Pennsylvania had one 
solitary student in agriculture. They 
now number thousands, Virginia had 
a mere handful and now is crowded; 
while North Carolina is probably in the 
lead in the South, and the education 
is being carried to the farmers not 
merely by spoken words as in the In- 
stitute days, but in the personal help 
of college-trained men as county 
agents. In 1889 North Carolina aver- 
aged 12 bushels of corn an acre. To- 
day she leads Kansas, and in cotton 
yield per acre leads Texas. 


Figs for Eastern South Carolina 


LEASE let me know the best figs for 
Eastern South Carolina. 


The hardiest and most useful fig is a 
small brown one called the Celestial, as 
it is of Chinese origin. They are eaten 
off hand, skin and all. The fig most 
commonly found in the South is the 
Brown Turkey. I grew at the North 
Carolina Station a great many fine figs 
but do not know that they can now 
be had in this country. The finest fig I 
had was the Grosse Verte. It is a large 
fir, of a brilliant satiny ereen color 
when ripe, and bright red inside. ‘The 


White Marseilles is also fine. I had at 
one time 50 varieties of figs, and I dis- 
tributed a thousand or more in Eastern 
North Carolina and asked the farmers 
to whom they were sent to report their 
value. But not one of them ever did 
and I suppose that any of these figs 
that remain have no longer the names 
with them. The collection at the North 
Carolina station disappeared long ago. 
They were neither cotton, corn nor cat- 
tle, and hence of little interest to those 
in control of the Station. 


Better Farm Instead of Merely 
Planting Tobacco 


ORTH Carolina. “I have a piece of 
gray soil which I had in tobacco last 
year and followed with crimson clover 
and oats, and planted in tobacco this year, 
and I wish to sow crimson clover in it 
again, .Would it make the tobacco too 


. bony if I should turn the clover under 


next spring and plant to tobacco again?” 


You would probably grow no bright 
wrappers and would run a greater risk 
of disease in the tobacco. Better put 
your tobacco land in wheat. Follow 
the wheat with crimson clover and turn 
the clover ‘for corn and then back to 
tobacco. You should adopt a good ro- 
tation, and build up the fertility of all 
your land, Caswell County should 
make good wheat and corn and cattle 
and good tobacco too. Possibly some 
of your land may not make the best 
gold leaf, but even the red lana will 
make a good grade of darker tobacco, 
such as they grow in Forsyth At all 
events good, well planned farming will 
be far more profitable in the end than 
planting the same land in tabacco year 
after year, 


A Summer Fallow 

‘| HAVE a field which I have plowed, 
and turned undcr a fair crop of red 
clover and wish to put it in wheat. I in- 
tend to lime it and woula like to know 
what fertilizer will be needed. I can dis- 
tribute it with the lime grt I also 
have a field which was sowed last fall 
in wheat and clos er. Have a fair stand 
of clover. This field was limed last fail. 
W ill it pay to use a top-dressing of lime 

on the clover in the spring?” 


Turning under the clover sod is a 
good but costly way to make wheat. 
You can harrow in the lime and then 
you must keep the land harrowed and 
fined and settled for more than two 
months, and could have made the 
wheat preparation with a crop of corn 
on the land just as well. Under the 
conditions now, you will need only 400 
pounds of acid phosphate an acre. As 
a rule top-dressing lime is not advis- 
able, though I have had good effect 
from top-dressing clover in very early 
spring with lime. But in the case you 
mention | hardly think the lime is 
needed, unless the amount used last fall 
was small, 


Getting Two Crops in One Seasov 


WANT to plant a sandy fiela to cab- 

bage this fall, and I want to get two 
crops from it ina year. I would like to 
know if I can get the cabbage crop in 
time to follow it with cotton in the 
spring. The land will make 25 to 30 
bushels of corn an acre. What fertil- 
isers should I use?” 


In your section of the state it should 
be easy to get a crop of Early Wakefield 
cabbage off in April or possibly in 
March. Use 1,200. to 1,500 pounds of 
3-8-4 fertilizer in the furrows, and plant 
late in November. The seed should be 
sowed the last of September or early 
October. It is well to make two sow- 
ings, 10 days apart, for overgrown 
plants will be apt to run to seed in spring. 
Set plants in November, deep enough to 
cover the stems as a protection against 
frost. Side-dress in February with ni- 
trate of soda to push the growth, and 
you can grow cotton without extra fer- 
tilization. 


Grass in Tobacco Bed 


HAVE read what you said about 

cleaning out nut grass, and I have 
cultivated my tobacco bed and cleaned 
it of grass. But this spring it came in 
worse than ever. Where did these seed 
come from? I send sample.” 

The grass is no kin to nut grass, which 
by the way is not a grass at all, but a 
sedge. Thé grass is Panicum sanguinale, 
the rooting crab grass. The soil every- 
where seems to be stocked with the seed 
of this and the bunch crab grass. You 
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probably dug the bed a little deeper 
than usual and brought up a fresh supply 
of seed in reach of the conditions for 
germination, and they grew. I do not 
think it wise to use the same bed year 
after year for tobacco plants, as you run 
the risk of intreducing disease. I like 
the old plan of burning a bed every 
spring. A bed well burned will not show 
much if any grass, and the ashes will 
help the plants. 


Collard Stems Ret 


“F TRA NSPL. {NTED a large lot of 

collards in June and the stems have 
rotted, and they look like fire had swept 
over them. Please advise what is the 
trouble.” 


I might guess what ails the plants 
and might be off the track Diseases 
in plants need to be studied with the 
microscope, and I am not now pre- 
pared with equipment and time for 
doing this. In all such cases send speci- 
mens at once to your State Experi- 
ment Station. The South Carolina Sta- 
tion is at Clemson College. They have 
the means for studying diseases and 
the men paid for doing i and they are 
there for the purpose of helping the 
farmer. 


Jimson Weeds 


HAVE ully a couple of two-horse 

loads of Jimson weeds growing on 
my place here in South Carolina. Have 
heard they are saleable. Where can they 
be sold?” 

There was a firm, and still may be, 
at Statesville, N. C., dealing in such stuff. 
My opinion is that land that will grow 
such a crop of Jimson weeds had better 
been planted in something to feed cattle 
or hogs. I rather think there is a better 
market demand for pork than for Jim- 
son, 


Turnips After Tomatoes 


AN I expect a healthy crop of tur- 
nips on land now in tomatoes, which 
have blighte ad bax lly? 


I do not think that the diseases that 
affect tomatoes will attack the turnips. 
If the soil 1s properly fe rtilized, l believe 


that it will make good turnips. 


Growing Arabis 


LEASE tell me when to plant erabis. 
I have seen it in Westchester Coun- 


ty, N. Y., but have not secn tt here.” 
Sow the seed now and tran plant later 
in bed, and you will have a periect sheet 


of white flowers in the early spring be- 
fore anything else is in bloom. 


Early Hogs Get the Money 


HAT it pays to feed hogs so they 
can be sold early as hard pork is 
shown by the results of demonstrations 
conducted by W W. Shay of the N. C. 
Agricultural Extension Service. “Re- 
member,” he says, “that a drop of 2 
cents a pound in market prices means 
$4 on a 200-pound hog.” 


Figures from a recent demonstration 
on an {redell County farm show how 
by proper feeding a lot of 27 hogs 
gained 1,264 pounds in 48 days—21 days 
on oats and soy beans, then on alfalfa 
27 days. They consumed $89 bushels 
of corn and 214 pounds of tankage dur- 
ing the demonstration. The owner was 
offered 18 cents a pound dressed by a 
local butcher, which is equivatent to 13 
cents a pound on foot. 

The Halifax Farms, Inc., soid July 
farrowed pigs as hard hogs, averag'ng 
226 pounds, on March 1, at 11% cents 
a pound, topping the 2ichmond market 
on that day. These 43 hogs, which 
were ypc from peanut fields on Jan- 
uary 3 and fed on corn and tankage 
until shipped on February 28, showed 
a gain in value of $813.3» in 51 days.— 
N. C. Extension Service. 
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Saturday, September 2, 1922 


The Onward March of Co- 
operative Marketing 


North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance Meets. 


N bene thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
he North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance held at Mr. Gould’s, Bertie 
County, was greatly enjoyed by the 
delegates and visitors 

Touching tributes were paid to sev- 
eral alliance leaders who have died 
since the last annual pein These 
included J. W. Denmark, whose death 
we have already recorded; Thomas J. 
Oldham, one of the noblest types of 


Mitchell, 
County, 


th Carolina farmers; J. M 
from Wayne 


Ne 
a trusted leader 
and others. 


The Alliance endorsed codperative 
marketing, county agent and county 
home demonstration work for every 


county, good schools and good roads, 
rightly asking, however, for the utmost 
efficiency in handling all such work 

The following officers were elected 
president, Eddie Cullipser of Bertie 
County; vice-president, J. C. Bain, 
Cumberland County; ecretary and 
treasurer, T. F. Cherry, of Edgecombe 
lecturer, H. M. Cates, of Alamance. 
The new member of the executive com- 
mittee is L. L. Creech of Johnston 
County. 


Attend Your County Cotton Meet- 


ing September 2 

[‘ EVERY cotton county in North 

Carolina all the codperative market- 
ing signers of that county are called to 
mect at the count Saturday, Sep 
tember 2, at 2 p Every signet 
should make it a pe to be on hand 
a get 1eeded info tion as to the 
work and plans. The North Carolina 
( on Marketing Association is now 
ready to receive cotton. Mr. Lawrence 
Macrae of Greensboro has been em- 
ployed as state sales manager under ( 
3. Howard whom The Progressive 
Farmer announced last week as gen- 
eral sales manager for all the cotton 


cooperative marketing associations. 
Mr. Macrae has had nearly 30 year’s ex- 
perience in the cotton business, hav- 
ing been both cotton buyer and cotton 
manufacturer. As a large cotton buyer 
last year, he bought some cotton from 
the Texas Codperative Marketing As- 
sociation and became convinced that 
that method of selling is best for the 
producer and the public. Hence, he has 
entered heartily into his new work. 


Cooperative Marketing of Tobacco 
Gets Well Under Way 


O-OPERATIVE marketing of to- 

bacco in South Carolina and east- 
ern North Carolina is now well under 
way. Next week the markets in cen- 
tral North Carolina, such as Raleigh, 
Durham, Henderson, etc., are scheduled 
to open. 

Then about September 19, the mar- 
kets in Virginia and western North 
Carolina will open. 

In all the codperative markets so far, 
the farmers generally are well satisfied 
with the advances made. Many South 
Carolina farmers under codperative 
marketing are now getting as a first 
advance more than they got allto- 
gether last year. In more than one 
case a landowner who has signed for 
cooperative marketing has divided a 
crop with a tenant who had not signed 
and has received much as an ad- 
vance as the tenant got all together. 
Mr. C. O. Dixon, warehouse manager 
for South Carolina, says: “I have been 
in the warehouse business for 20-odd 
years and I have never seen as little 
dissatisfaction as this year under the 
coOperative system.” 

Grades and first advances for East- 
ern North Carolina are announced as 
follows: 

Wrappers, four grades, 
per pound. 


as 


20 to 28 cents 


Cutting leaf, eight grades, 8 to 19 
cents per pound. 
* Cutters, fourteen grades, 8 to 20 


Cents per "pound. 

Smoking lugs, sixteen grades, 1 to 7 
Cents per’ pound. 

Primings, twelve grades, 1 
cents. 


to 6 


These adva are simply first pay- 
ments on tobacco made by the cooper- 
ative marketing as iation before a 
pound is sold Othe payments will be 
made all along as portant iles ar 
made, thus helping farmers get on a 
cash basis as explained on page Il 
Already, the cod6perative marketing as 


South Carolina 
price 


sociation has 


tobacco at a 


soid some 


gratilying 


Three Benefits of Codperative 
Marketing 


IRST, farmers will be able to get more 

money for their products because the 
organization will have market experts 
to handle the goods. In the case of cot- 
ton, the farmer knows that on delive ring 
it to the coéperative warehouse, it 
going to be graded and stapled by a ma 
who knows his business and who will not 
be partial, for he not working for a 
commission, but for a salary. I do not 
mean to infer that all cotton buyers try 
to beat the farmers, but here is the situ- 
ation. There are entirely too many men 
buying cotton who do not know how to 
class it They know that the factories 
vill not take their grad ind that 
reason they buy at the very bottom prices 
in order to have margin for profi 
No wonder Oklahoma cotton 
have r 1 $5 $15 per 
for theit 
organi 

Second, for the farmers to be able to 
leal ii sslike way with the great 
umers, growers must be 
uch a manner that they 
in trade with individuals or companies 
it hom abroad and know what the 
uming public wants, when and 
where it is wanted, and then as a strong 
organization, meet those wants with the 
type, grade, and quality of the products 
desired, selling at a time when the prices 
will be fair and just to both consumer 
und producer. This means that the 
products must be cared and stored for. 
When this done, the farmer will be 
able to convert his products, which have 
been placed in the warehouse, graded, 
and passed upon, into trustworthy col- 
lateral. Here we see how he will be 
provided for financially, for this collat- 
eral will let him borrow money to cover 
his financial needs while selling pro- 
gresses. 


is 


iS 


grow 
Hi 

bale more 
vtton when sold through their 
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Third, by being organized, the farm- 
ers will receive all needed business in- 
formation, especially that portion per- 
taining to market conditions. This will 
guide them in their production. It will 
be a great factor in getting the farmers 
to abandon the old one-crop system, be- 
cause the information received from 
time to time will act as a barometer, 
showing how production of the various 
products is progressing. It will encour- 
age diversified farming there by en- 
abling the farmers to have more than 
one crop to look to in case of a failure. 
Besides, it has been shown that it is not 
the big crop every time that brings the 
most money, for in 1911 the American 
cotton farmers produced 16,000,000 
bales of cotton and sold them for 
$100,000,000 less than they did the 1910 
crop, which was only 12,000,000 bales. 
Market information will be a strong in- 
ducement for the farmers of North Car- 
olina to produce more feed supplies, for 
they would see how far short this state 
is falling in this respect, and when this 
is realized, more and better livestock 
will begin to find their way to the one 
crop farms. In turn, this will mean the 
beginning of soil improvement and bet- 
ter farming. J. A. GLAZENER. 

State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


Read Exodus 21:6 


WISH you would write a sermon to 





the farmers of the state on cooper- 
ative marketing from text: Exodus 21:6. 

Some of our farmers seem unwill 
ing to accept the freedom offe 1 us 
through cooperative arketing; and I 
think those who pr to continue as 

4 > SHOUIG Man»nii¢ some Way 
heir sion, so humanity can read 
ly iss them. I would like to know 
our views, as well as that of my 

llow farmers, in regard to entorcing 
at this me the old LOSaic law 

You have my best wishes for your- | 
self, and the best farm paper of our 
nation. 

R STERLIN(' +r GRAVES 

Caswell Co., N. ¢ 

Editorial Comment “Any reader who 
will take the trouble to look up I rodus | 
21:6 will find that Mr. Graves has dis- 





vered a remarkably striking parallel. 


Know This Word—Pool 


DW Wack fat fal fat fat Bel Wot fet fl tt fal fan 





ITH the dawning of the new day in 

codperative marketing throughout 
the South, we are hearing a great deal 
about pools and pooling. And I am quite 
sure some of our folks don’t quite know 
what it is all about. We have always 
had an idea that a pool was something 
like a pond or a swimming hole And 
what could that have to do with codp- 
erative marketing? 

Webster says, among other things, a 
pool is “any aggregation of the interests 
or property of different persons made 
to further a joint undertaking.” That | 
sounds like it might mean codperativ > | 
marketing. And sure enough it does 

After all, the cooperatiy marketin 
pool is not so far different in some re- | 
spects from the ponds we know. Stream- 
lets of water come together behind an | 
obstruction and make a pond. AS they 
come in you know which is which. But 
when you dip a bucketfdl of water out 


you don’t know from which 
Nor do you care. 


of the pond 
little stream it came. 

In eight states farmers have organized 
cooperative cotton marketing 
tions. Through their associations they 
will form cotton pools. There will be 
a separate pool for each grade and staple 
length of cotton. As the cotton goes 
into the pools, the association knows 
who furnished it. But from that point 
John Smith’s cotton loses its identity. 
When the manufacturer buys 500 bales 
of cotton and dips that 500 out of the 
cotton pool he doesn’t know by whom 
it was produced. Nor does he care. 

In the cotton pools growers bring to- 
gether all the cotton they produce. The 
association dips it out to manufacturers, 
exporters or dealers. When my 100 bales 
of cotton go into a pool of 10,000 bales of” 
good middling cotton, I then own 1 per 
cent of the association’s good middling 
pool. My bale no longer knows that it 
belongs to me. When a part or all of 
the pool is sold out, I get my propor- 
tionate part of the total sum received, 
less the necessary cost to the association. 


associa- 


Goodbye, Guardians! The Farmer 
Has “Come of Age” 


AM pleased to find editors of farm 
journals who have backbone enough to 
let the world know the situation of farm 
life at present, and advise the farmers 
and let them really know they have rights 
equal to any class of people and should 
wake up to the fact that we are going to 
demand a fair deal in the business world. 


We have had guardians and adminis- 
trators long enough, and our adminis- 
rators have almost put us out of busi 
ness. Now we ask for a dissolution of 


our present farm condition and run our 
own business. C. N. HUFF. 
Botetourt Co., Va. 





Field Crops 
Crimson clover, grass and clover 
seeds, rye for grazing, hairy vetch, 
alfalfa, bur clover, and black medic. 
Upper South.— Rape and Winter 
Turf oats, 
Vegetables 
Beet, corn salad, cress, kale, let- 
tuce, mustard, onion seed and sets, 





WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: IS THE SEEDBED READY? 


HE difficulty in getting a stand of fall-planted crops and 7 

be overcome to some extent by preparing a good seedbed. 

the list and check the crops you want to plant, and make a seedbed that 
will insure quick germination and a@ rapid growth. 


vegetables can 
Look over 


parsley, gard pea adish, sj ch, |} 
turnips, carrots, snap beans, endrve | | 
and shart | | 
Pron in Open Bed for Later Trans- | 
planti Cabbzcee for ft: -proot 
plants and lettuce to set in frames. 
Ficwers 
Hollyhock, delphinium, larkspur, 


pansies, sweet William, foxglove. 
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& Jesse French & Sons | 


Since 1875 


A Name Well Known 


PIANO 


A Grand Piano 


Is a mark of distinction in 
home er if that Piano be a 
French & Sons it for “un- 
questidned ex ellence’ ‘ because of 
the motto behind it, “Quality Firsi 
and First Quality.” 


any 
Jesse 


stands 


Upright Pianos 


RORIOAOAOAIOAD Se pinisisithtnilt reat 
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If your requirements d 

mand a Grand Piano 

not feel able to own a Gra 

our complete line of Uprights in 
all finishes, complete with stool 
and scarf, range in prices from 


$350 up. 


Player Pianos 


the market for a 
have them direct 
from $550 up, 
and bench. 


If you are in 
Player Piano we 
from our factory 
with 15 rolls 


music 
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Used Pianos 


We oftentimes have used pianos 
that we have taken in exchange on 
Players and Grands, that we can 
sell you at prices from $125 up. 
We have some used pianos, with 
stool and scarf, that are practically 
the same as new at greatly reduced ¥ 
prices, which we guarantee the 
same as we do a new piano. 


A postal card or a letter request- 
ing prices and terms will bring you 
immediately full information as to 
our plan of selling, together with 
one of our art catalogs—free. In 
writing mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Jesse French & Sons 


Piano Company 
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% Raleigh, North Carolina 
F Mail Order Department. 








NITRO O CULTURE | 


Nitrogen-gathering Bacteria neces- 
sary for the successful growing of 
Clover, Vetch and Alfalfa 


PRICES FOR NITRO-CULTURE 





For 1 to 4 acres..... $2.00 per acre, delivered 
| For 5 to 19 acres.... $1.80 per acre, delivered 
} For 20 to 49 acres... $1.65 per acre, delivered 
| r 50 to 99 acres.. er acre, delivered 
| for 100 and over acres, $1.35 per ac delivered 

We will make shiprent ¢. 0. PD. 7 1 post, 

f money is not received with the order We 






vill allow 5 per cent discount if remittance is 
ith order, 
FOR FREE ROO“ LET Ning you 
how to raise t “CTO 





NITRO- CULTURE COMPANY, 
No. 2 Abercorn St., Savannah, Ga. 
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pow pest 13:4-p. 
fuel. 3 month's rial, Easy Terms. my P. 75 
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More Efficient Cotton- 
Picking 
Some Suggestions For Improvement 
By B. L. MOSS 


tor in cotton production in the 
South is the supply of labor to pick 
crop. We.can prepare the land, 
and cultivate a larger acre- 


or =o the greatest limiting fac- 


the 


chop, hoe, 


age of cotton than 
we can pick before 
it suffers serious 
damage from _ re- 
maining in the field 
too long. Especially 
is this true in the 


Upper South, where 
cotton is late in op- 
ening, and cold, dis- 





agreeable weather 
MR. MOSS comes on rather 
early. 


Every day a boll of cotton remains 
in the field after it opens it suffers 
some loss, either in actual weight, due 
to blowing or falling out and rotting, 
or to the grade. This loss of course 
varies with the weather; with fair 
weather, the loss for a few weeks early 
in the season will be little or nothing. 
But with rainy weather and long con- 
tinued exposure, the grade of the cot- 
ton is bound to suffer, and there is an 
actual loss in weight as well. 

This being true, it follows, it seems 
to me, that the one thing of supreme 
importance in harvesting the cotton 
crop is speed. The very day there is 
enough cotton open to justify begin- 
ning picking, a force adequate to do 
the work should be put in the field, and 
remain there until the job is done. 

Farm management studies show that 
on an average, farmers in Texas pick 
considerably more cotton per hand 
than do farmers in the central and 
eastern parts of the Belt. This is due 
in large part, of course, to generally 
more favorable picking weather in the 
West, and the bolls there also probably 
areas larger and hence are easier to 
pick. 


Texas Farmers Use Efficient Methods 


UT the Texas farmer also uses more 

efficient methods in picking and 
ginning. The farmer in the East gen- 
erally picks his cotton in a small pick- 
sack, empties this into a basket sev- 
eral times, “totes” this basket some- 
times a long distance to a cotton house 
or shed, weighs it, and empties it into 
the house. Then when a bale is picked 
the wagon is driven up to the house, 
the cotton is loaded, hauled to the gin, 
and there driver, team and wagon may 
lose a whole day, awaiting their turn. 


In Texas they do it differently, at 
least in the big cotton sections of 
Texas. A long pick-sack, holding 100 


pounds or more of seed cotton, is used, 
and this may be picked in for a half 
day without emptying, the picker drag- 
ging it along behind him. Baskets and 
cotton houses are not used, the pick- 
sacks being emptied into a wagon 
placed at some convenient spot in the 
field. Then when the wagon goes to 
the gin, if several others are ahead, the 
wagon is unloaded by an elevator into 
a bin in a seed cotton storage house, 
to be ginned in its turn. Then when 
the owner comes with his next bale, he 
gets the one left on his previous trip. 


Speed Is Important in Moving Cotton 


ECAUSE speed is so highly impor- 
tant in moving our cotton, I have 
dwelt at some length on the methods in 
vogue in the two parts of the Cotton 
Belt. On my own place, we have 
pretty well done away with baskets 
and cotton sheds, and load directly into 
wagons in the fields. But we are still 
losing valuable time awaiting our turns 
at the gin, and it seems to me that our 
larger ginners may well adopt the plan 
of having a seed cotton storage house, 
as is done in parts of Texas. Certainly 
the long waits at the gins are a seri- 
ous waste of time that should, if possi- 
ble, be eliminated. 
As to speed in the actual work of 
picking, my tenants are instructed to 


get out their cotton; if they are not 
able to pick all of it themselves, they 
get help wherever it can be had. Asa 


matter of fact we have to get outside 
help every year, but on an average by 
October 15 our cotton is 95 per cent 
picked and ginned. 

Certainly cotton should be picked as 
clean as possible, for only by beginning 
early with the picking is it possible to 
get the better grades and prices. On the 
other hand, I find it unwise to so insist 


on clean picking that the amount a 
picker can harvest is materially les- 
sened. If this is done, pickers become 


dissatisfied and harder to get. Thereis a 
happy medium, and wetry to strike this. 

I figure that cotton that would ordi- 
narily run middling if picked soon af- 
ter opening will probably run strict 
low middling if it remains unpicked for 
two months. Strict low middling is now 
worth $2.50 per bale less than middling, 
and low middling is $6.25 per bale un- 
der middling. With these differences 
in mind, it is easy to see that we are 
losing money on the grades every day 
the open cotton remains unpicked, and, 
besides, I am sure that there is a con- 
siderable loss in weight when cotton 
remains exposed to winds and rains. 

Summing up, I should say that the 
great essentiakein harvesting the cotton 
crop is speed, and more speed. What- 
ever serves to give us this, consistent, 
of course, with good work, should have 
our earnest thought and study. 


How to Make Cotton Picking 
Sacks Waterproof 


OTTON sacks deteriorate very rap- 
idly, when wet, and their life of use- 
fulness can be lengthened to a consid- 
erable extent,if the sacksare water- 
proofed. There is a preparation known 
as “Tector” sold by paint companies, 
that is satisfactory for this purpose, but 
a homemade preparation that is equally 
as satisfactory, can be made according 
to directions outlined in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1157. Four formulas are given 
in this bulletin, only one of which will 
be mentioned: 
Amorphous Mineral Wax, or Crude 


re ee 7% ths. 
WOM MOR WEG ois incacins vecsuvacceccs ith. 
Refined Bermudez Lake Asphalt...... 1% tbs. 
Dissolve in three gallons of gasoline 
and two gallons of kerosene. If it 
is impossible to obtain the Bermudez 


Lake Asphalt, it inay be omitted, and one 
pound more of crude petrolatum added. 
The solid materials should be placed in 
a kettle or pan and melted slowly and 
carefully at as low a temperature as pos- 
sible, stirring constantly. When the 
mixture thoroughly melted, remove 
it to a safe distance from the fire, and 
pour it slowly, constantly stirring, into 
the gasoline and kerosene, which have 
been previously poured together. If the 
material settles to the bottom of the con- 
tainer, or if it thickens, set the can in 
hot water to warm it, before applying to 
the canvass. ever use this material 
near a fire, or in a room where there is 
an open flame. One coat applied to one 
side of the canvass sufficient. The 
formula given above is sufficient to treat 


is 


is 
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use the best bull available. If this is done, you 


about 40 square yards of canvass. In 
treating cotton sacks, it is not necessary 
to treat the entire sack, but only the 
part that usually drags the ground, as 
this is the part that becomes wet and 
wears out first. The cost of this prepa- 
ration will be about 10 cents per square 
yard, or about 18 cents per sack, if only 
the lower part is treated. 

In addition to the water-proofing, care 
should be taken to see that sacks are not 
allowed to lie on the wet ground, and if 
they become muddy, they should be thor- 
oughly washed and dried, because dirt 
drying on the sacks will destroy the 
fiber of the cotton duck, and naturally 
shorten the time of its usefulness. 


C. H. ALVORD. 
Don’t Let Picked Cotton Get Wet 


HERE cotton is emptied directly 

into the wagon, it is necessary to 
provide protection against the rain, for 
if the cotton in the wagon should be- 
come wet, it would have to be un- 
loaded and dried out before it is 
carried to the gin. A good 10 or 12- 
ounce duck wagon cover will shed water 
perfectly, if it is properly put on the 
wagon. The only way to do this is to 
stretch it over a ridge pole, which sup- 
ports the center sufficiently above the 
sides to give good drainage. A standard 
should be erected at each end of the 
wagon bed in the center, and about 12 
or 18 inches above the level of the sides, 
and in these standards a groove should 
be cut that will hold a 1x6 or 2x4 on 
edge. The wagon sheet can be drawn 
down snugly over this ridge pole, and it 
will make a very good roof. This ridge 
pole and wagon sheet should be with the 
wagon all the time, for showers come up 
very suddenly, and oftentimes will over- 
take a wagon en route to the gin. Itisa 
good plan to tack the wagon sheet to the 
ridge pole, putting a lath or parting 
strip on the outside to prevent tearing it. 
If this is Cone, the wagon sheet can be 
rolled around the 2x4 and it can be hung 
in brackets on the side of the box, and 
will always be handy and reacy to use at 
a moment’s notice. It should be in place 
every night to protect cotton from the 
dew, and also to protect it should a sud- 
den shower come up during the night. 


K. tA. 


Get the Brown Rot Thief in the 
Peach Trees 


of peaches on a commer- 

cial scale have learned the dangers 
of brown rot. It would be well for those 
of us who have peaches in the home or- 
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| THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


OW alfalfa, crimson clover, red 

clover, and vetch as soon as 

moisture conditions are favor- 
able. 

2. When filling the silo, keep 


packing next to the wall camstentty. 
The center will take care of itself. 
Save seed of cowpeas, soy 
bieane, velvet beans, and peanuts, 
for planting next year. Protect the 
cowpeas from weevils. 
4. As corn cures in the shock, the 
stalks and fodder shrink. Therefore 
after about two weeks the bands 





should be tightened. This is neces- 
sary for protection against weather 
damage. 


Feed the hogs enough grain to 
Pic them growing to full capacity. 
Pastures or grazing crops pay bet- 
ter when supplemented with corn or 
other grain fed at the rate of about 
ones pound per day for each 100 
pounds of hog. 

6. Nice clean labels add much to 
the attractiveness of the exhibits of 
canned goods at the fair. Better 
get them now. 
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GRAND CHAMPION AYRSHIRE 


BULI 


good bull. Whatever your breed 
get a profitable return in dollars 


of cattle, 
and cents, 
chard to profit by some of the experi- 
ences of the commercial growers. Many 
of us in our home orchards have had 
the experience of seeing a promising 
crop of peaches rot on the trees before 
they were hardly ripe enough to can. 


This rotting of the peaches is caused 
by a fungus, a germ growth. The germs 
live over the winter in the rotten or 


mummied peaches that are left hanging 
on the trees. It is now established that 
these germs also pass into the twigs and 
cause cankers or sores that furnish a new 
crop of germs to destroy next year’s 
crop of peaches. 

The Georgia Experiment Station is 
constantly calling attention to ways for 
helping to stop the ravages of brown rot. 
Obviously, as they point out, the thing to 
do is to reduce the crop of germs to the 
very lowest possible number. If you 
want to shoot the thief in your peach 
orchard, catch him when he can’t hurt 
you. Right now is the time. Gather the 
rotten peaches, all of them from _the 
trees and pick up any that may be on the 
ground. Take them away from the or- 
chard. It might even be well to burn 
them. Watch for blighted twigs, clip 
them off and get them out of the orchard. 
Burn them. 

Obviously, if these millions of germs 
in the rotten peaches and blighted twigs 
are destroyed now, there will be fewer 
brown rot germs to get onthe new crop 
of peaches next year. Then, if you 
spray, it will be much easier to fully 
control the disease. If you don’t spray, 
your chances for getting good fruit are 
better if these sources of infection are 
destroyed. If you knew a burglar was 
in your smokehouse stealing a piece of 
meat, you’d go after him with a shotgun. 
Why not go after the thief in your 
peach orchard with the same determi- 
nation to stop the unnecessary losses? 


Cc. 1. 


What Is the Value of Sulphur as a 
Fertilizer ? 
ULPHUR is one of the 


elements of plant food. 
recently it has been generally assumed 
that the supply in the soil was sufficient 
to meet the requirements of plants for 
indefinite periods of time. However, the 
question as to the value of sulphur as a 
fertilizer has again come to the fore, and 
have advocated its use. 


ten essential 
Until quite 


some 


The air contains appreciable quanti- 


ties and sulphur dioxide, which is ab- 
sorbed by the moisture in the air and 
added to the soil in the rainfall. At the 


Illinois Experiment Station, a nine-year 
test indicated that the sulphur adde “d to 
the soil in a year’s time was about 45 
pounds per \nother test of three 
years’ duration showed a yearly addi- 
tion of a .pproxim: itely 41 pounds per acre. 
These experim«e indicate that the 
amount of sulphur added in rainfall fully 
compensates for that removed by the 
crop and the drainage water. 

drawn from these 


acre, 


nts 


The conclusion to be 


laboratory and field tesis is that in sec- 
tions like ours, . ith ordinary rainfall, 
sulphur need not be added to the soil as 
a fertilizer. Where fertilizers are used 
in any appreciable quantity, there is still 


less need of applying sulphur, for when 
acid phosphate applied to the land, 
sulphur in the form of calcium sulphate 
(gypsum) accompz inies_ the phosphoric 
acid in quantities more than sufficient for 
the needs of the plants. 


is 
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fimely Home Orchard Notes 


out the place 
f I! or 


time to pick 
» plant more fruit trees this 
Not one farm home in a hun 
has as many fruit trees as it should 
, and the writer wishes to urge our 
ers to give this s matter of having an 
yundance of fruit their most careful 
ention, 


W is the 


Select a piece of ground that is rich 

ugh to produce something like a bale 

cotton per acre for the home orchard. 
Don’t be afraid to use your best ground 

cause no spot of ground will produce 

re for you than will the well-kept 
home orchard. 


Keep in mind that when one is planting 
the home orchard, a large number of 
ieties should be used in-order to have 
ripe fruit over as long a period of time 
as possible. This is not usually the case 
when one is planting for commercial pur- 


pt ses. 


var 


In the case of peaches, where one is 
planting for home use or for marketing 
in a small way on the local market, the 
following selection of varieties will give 
ripe fruit from late May until October: 
Mayflower, Victor, Greensboro, Carman, 
Slappey, Champion, Belle of Georgia, 
Chinese Cling, Elberta, Greenville Cling, 
Heath Cling, Salway, Wonderful, and 
Stinson 


Of course, when one is going to plant 
for marketing in carload lots, then only 
the well-established commercial varieties 
such as Carman, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, 
Elberta, and a few others should be 
planted. 


Under average conditions, one will 
find Red June, Early Harvest, and Yel- 
low Transparent three good summer va- 
rieties of apples. For fall and winter, of 
course, the Winesap is the leader for the 
South. However, Mammoth Black, 
Yates, Virginia Beauty, and Rome Beau- 
ty are good ones. 


Set Some Pecan Trees This Fall 


HEREVER cotton grows, some 
papershell pecans should be planted. 
\ good place to plant them is near the 
edge of the yard or barnyard. Pecans 
thrive in places of this kind, and where 
one is planting only a few trees for home 
use, no better place, as a rule, can be se- 
lected than about the edge of the yard 
or barnyard where moist conditions are 
likely to exist. 
There are many good varieties of pe- 
cans, the leaders of which are probably 


Schley, Stuart, Delmas, Success, and 
Moneymaker. 
Secure the catalogs of nurserymen 


and seedsmen. Study them carefully be- 
cause they contain a great deal of worth- 
while information, as well as prices on 
the products offered for sale. 


Don’t cultivate the orchard too late. 
Keep in mind that Jate cultivation means 
that the wood will be kept growing late, 
ind this may result in injuring the wood 
by cold during the winter. All cultiva- 
tion should have ceased before this, but 
if it hasn’t already stopped, stop it right 
iway,. 


Orchards, as a rule, should have some 
cover crop on the ground during winter. 
This is especially true of young orchards 
where the ground is not already com- 
paratively rich. Usually some legumin- 
ous crops like bur clover, crimson clover, 
or vetch is desirable, but if for any 
reason one is not in position to plant a 
leguminous cover crop, then use wheat, 
rye or oats, but one should be very care- 
ful not to allow these grains to mature, 
or even grow to any height the following 
season. Chop them and turn them under. 
Otherwise, too much of the moisture will 
be taken from the ground and injure the 
trees. 


A whole lot has been said about fruit 
tree agents, both good and bad, but most- 
ly bad. This is not fair, because there 
ire literally thousands of fruit trees all 
over the South that never would have 
been there, had it not been for the fruit 
tree agent. There are, however, some 
fruit tree agents who are nothing more 
nor less than “flim-flam artists,” and one 
hould be on the lookout for these. It 
; a pleasure for us to say, however, that 
we are fully convinced that the majority 
f the so-caHed fruit tree agents are re- 
liable men. Just be sure of the man you 
are dealing with and then go ahead. 
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HERE’S no use thinking 
about a new roof when it’s 
raining. That’s the time to en- 
joy the comfortable feeling of 
knowing everything is O.K. It 
is, under a Texaco roof. You’re 
protected, come what may— 
your home, your stock, your 
tools—everything is safe. 

Get ready for the next stormy 
day. See that your buildings 
are “ship-shape”’ now. It adds 
to the selling value of your 
farm, to your own personal 
satisfaction — and it’s good 
business. 

Go to your dealer and ask 
for Texaco Roofing. You can 
lay it yourself in spare time if 


Texaco Roofing, ‘‘Ready to 
THE TEXAS COM 


Texaco Petroleu 


General Offices: Houston, Texas 
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you like. And you'll have a roof 
as good as anyone can build—at 
less cost, too, than most. 

Texaco Roofing comes in 
rolls containing 108 sq. ft., 
complete with simple printed 
instructions, plenty of special 
galvanized nails and a full 
quart of asphaltic cement for 
the laps—more than an ample 
supply. 

Texaco Roofing is made of 
the finest selected roofing felt 
and perfectly tempered asphalt 
fresh from the stills. Once in 
place, your Texaco Roof is good 
for years in all kinds of weather. 
That’s the kind of a roof to 
have. 


lay—prepared to stay’’ 
PANY, U. S. A. 


m Products 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Want a new buggy? 
want to show you something, 


BOHON 


No risk. 
Trial. 
$30,000.00 Bond. 


Save one half. 


want your name now. Big Fr 


Every known style. 
The D. T. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, 





L. A; NIVEN. 
















SAAS 
‘What's rane 


Send your name, I 
I've got the 
world beat in prices. Best offer in 10 years. 


WORLD 
LEADER 


Beating Pre-War Prices 
60 Days’ Road 
Unlimited Guarantee backed by a 
Direct from oldest ‘and 
biggest Direct-Selling-Maker in the world. 
ee Catalog. 








convincin 
words. 






Skeins” 











The Wheel Turns on the Skein 





THORNHILL: ;WAGONS 


Try pulling this wagon with one 
hand. ‘That test will be more 

than a thousand 
he steel axles will 


safely carry loads rutous to or- 
dinary wagons. 

If no dealer in your section sells 
“the wagon with Rotar 
write The Thornhill 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


agon Ca, 





The Steel Skein Turns on the Steel Spindle 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Stand at'd” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high,” provide 
comfort and prevent back strain. How high is yours? 





Write for Catalogue 
standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 











Anthony Fence 


Bigger Wires, ny. Galvanizing 


Because Anthony Fence 
is made of heavier wires, 
it gives longer, more satis- 
factory service. Its cost is 
lowest when length of life 
is considered. 


Ask your dealer— he is glad 
torecommend and sell fence 
that makes friends and 
customers for him. 


Also ask him to tell you 
about Galvanized American 
Steel Posts. 
















American Steel & Wire Company | 
Chicago New York Boston): Degmer’;)11:: Sam Prancigea | |. 












HE Extension Division of the 

Georgia State College of Agricul- 

ture has recently published a bul- 
letin on the “Cost of Producing Bright 
Tobacco” in Georgia in 1920. Messrs. 
E. C. Westbrook 
and DeForest Hun- 
gerford must have 
studied the situa- 
tion very carefully, 
as they made a sur- 
vey of 174 farms, 
covering di ff er ent 
types of soil in sev- 
eral different coun- 
ties. Their data 
show the average 
cost per acre to pro- 
duce and market a crop of tobacco was 
$131.25. Over a third of these farms got 
less than the cost of production—59 
out of the 174. Forty-four farmers re- 
ceived less than $100 per acre for their 
tobacco, and spent an average of 
$129.85 per acre to produce this crop. 





MR. MOSS 


I—What Wages Does Your Tobacco 
Pay You for Your Work? 


RE these exceptional cases? Do any 

of the growers in the flue-cured 
belt of Virginia and the Carolinas be- 
long to this class? When their crop is 
sold, will it pay the man who produced 
it $1 per day for his labor, and wages 
for his children who work in the crop, 
and then a profit? Can he live on such 
low wages as $1 per day? I am not 
saying that he would even consider 
such a low scale, because I do not be- 
lieve he would; but I am trying to im- 
press on the average grower the neces- 
sity of looking around to find out as 
nearly as possible what his crop cost 
him to produce, take stock of his con- 
dition, and see where he stands. I 
have known crops grown and mar- 
keted without paying cost of fertilizer, 
but these were influenced by seasons, 
and perhaps a number of other things 
entered into it; but when over one- 
third of the producers grow a crop ata 
loss, it is time we were looking into the 
causes and trying to remedy them. I 
have no doubt there will be quite a few 
farmers this year who will not get cost 
for their crop, and a few who will not 
even get enough to pay for the fertili- 
zer used under the crop. The blame for 
some of these cannot be laid upon bad 
seasons, but there is another factor 
which enters into this business, that is, 


bad management. This, of course, we 
will not attempt to discuss. 
The main point is this: Can the 


grower break even if he charges to the 
tobacco crop current wages paid per 
hour or per‘day in his community for 
himself, his family and his teams, for 
the time actually spent on that crop? 
He should be able to do this; and if 
not, he is not making wages for him- 
self and family—much less a profit on 
his investment and on his ability as a 
manager. 


I].—Has Your Neighbor Made His Land 
More Productive Than Yours? 


[F YOU have not made a profit here- 
tofore and are not making a profit 
this year, why not? One of several 
things might be the cause of your not 
being able to show a profit on your 
year’s work. In mentioning these, the 
first that always enters in our mind is 
the price the commodity sells for, but 
I am not going to discuss this but 
rather deal more specifically with the 
producing end. Are you getting a good 
yield per acre of fair to good quality? 
If so and you have operated economi- 
cally, I imagine you will show a profit 
on your operation. 


Here are a few reasons why you 
may have not had a godd yield this 
year. The first is the seasons—either 
too much rain or too little. But even 
with bad seasons some of our neigh- 
bors have good crops. Why? They 
have more fertile land, land with more 
organic matter, land more deeply plow- 
ed, and better drained. Is this naturally 
better land or has it been better farm- 
ed for the past.few years? This bad 


‘ remedied eve ore 
Hsendtion, can A, ay; us image re 








adding cover crops and plowing them 


, general 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


[Four Questions for Tobacco 


Growers 
By E. G. MOSS 


under, by draining the low spots, and 
by deeper plowing. 


III.—Have You Tried These Remedies 
for Tobacco Diseases? 

NOTHER reason for failure is some 

disease. The soil has become, per- 
haps, infected with root-knot and the 
tobacco would not grow. Where the 
growth was fair, you could not cure it 
simply because the tobacco did not 
mature, it just turned yellow and be- 
gan to dry up in the field. You may 
have had “sand drown.” The tobacco 
when cured out is poor and thin with 
dead tips of the leaves. The tobacco 
wilt may have been worse than usual. 
In fact, there are a number of causes 
that might have affected your yield 
this year. Some of these are prevent- 
able, in fact the three that are most 
common, outside of the leaf spot dis- 
ease, can be controlled. For two of 
these, root-knot and wilt, the great 
remedy is crop rotation, using crops 
that do not carry the organism which 
these diseases live on. For “sand 
drown” magnesium seems to be the 
remedy. This can be applied more 
cheaply in dolomitic limestone. 


I1V.—Why Not Try This Program for 


Cover Crops? 


S SOON as the crop is harvested, 

put the stalk cutter t» work so 
you will destroy as many hornworms 
as possible, and then seed the land to 
some cover crop. If this land is not 
infested with some disease and you ex- 
pect to put it back into tobacco next 
year, Abruzzi rye is probably the best 
cover crop to use. But it would be still 
better to rotate and plant your tobacco 
on some other land if you have it avail- 
able, and seed this land to some small 
grain to harvest, or to some legume 
crop. Where the land is poor and 
sandy, a sprinkle of crimson clover or 
hairy vetch may be added to the rye 
to good advantage. The members of 
the codperative association will have 
plenty of time this fall for seeding 
cover crops and saving their hay and 
corn crops, as it will not make any dif- 
ference as to the price they will receive 
for their tobacco whether they deliver 
it in October or November or January. 
And because of this new situation the 
toacco grower ought to be able to be 
more nearly self-sustaining and pro- 
duce practically all the food and feed- 
stuff on his farm. 


Editoral Comment.—Our readers will 
be interested to know that Mr. Moss has 
succeeded the late J. M. Galloway on the 
executive committee of the Tri-State 
Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Assocta- 
tion. He is a successful tobacco farmer 
himself and has been active from the 
first in the coéperative marketing move- 
ment. Mr. John W. King has been 
named as director to succeed Mr. Gallo- 
way. Every tobacco grower should 
earnestly consider the four big questions 
Mr. Moss propounds in this article. 


Green Manuring Ancient Means of 
Improving Soil 

REEN manuring—plowing under 

green crops—as a means of soil im- 
provement, although it has been em- 
phasized in recent years, can hardly 
be called a new discovery, says the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is really one of the oldest 
methods. Crops for this purpose were 
used by the ancients, the Romans us- 
ing lupines, which were sowed in Sep- 
tember and turned under in May for 
the benefit of the following crop. 

In Germany the use of lupines began 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and has proved an important fac- 
tor in reclaiming the sandy lands of 
parts of Prussia. In England legumes 
and other plants are commonly used; 
in India and Japan the farmers gather 
green plants of many kinds, sometimes 
even cutting twigs from the trees and 
carrying them to the rice fields. 

In the United States the use of. spe- 
cial green-manure crops is much more 
in the South than in the 
North. Under irrigation they play an 
important, part.,in, orchard, ¢ulture, in 
the West, but not under dry-farming 
conditions. ; 
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Tax on Gasoline Would Help Road 
Building and Maintenance 


E ARE inclined to believe that funds 
for road building and maintenance 
should be raised at least in part by a tax 
on gasoline. Something should be done 
to remove the heavy burden that is placed 
on the landowner. In some states, the 
road tax, the drainage tax, etc., have made 
the tax burden of the farmer almost un- 
bearable. It does seem that it is equit- 
able that the road user should be made 
to pay a larger per cent of the cost. 
This method of raising funds is rap- 
idly growing in favor, and has been 
adopted in Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connnecticut, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, and Washington. Of these states, 
only Oregon, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Kentucky had such a tax prior to 
January 1, 1921. The tax in Maryland, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina has 
been adopted during the present year and 
several other states are considering such 
a tax. 


No Protection From Toxins Given 
by Canning Powders 


Cu NING powders cannot be depend- 
ed on for safety from food poisoning, 
according to the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Extensive experiments recently 
conducted to test the claims made by 
certain widely advertised and distributed 
canning powders, which consisted mainly 
of 95 per cent boric acid, with 5 per cent 
of salt added, have shown conclusively 
that the antiseptic properties of the pow- 
der only affect a few molds and micro- 
organisms which are not responsible for 
spoilage in properly processed cans or 
jars. 

Fruits and other acid products prop- 
érly packed when fresh and in good con- 
dition keep without any canning prepara- 
tions. Much larger amounts of canning 
powder than those recommended on the 
package had no effect whatever on the 
growth of spore-forming bacilli, which 
do not require free oxygen for growth, 
particularly the toxin forming Bacillus 
botulinus, which has recently been re- 
sponsible for many deaths. 


Mistakes I Have Made | 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


E THOUGHT our old hay rope 

would do for another season and 
failed to make provision for a new one. 
The unexpected happened and it hap- 
pened on a busy day, which meant we 
had to use pitchforks for stacking the 
hay during the rest of the day and late 
chores that night. Now we know that 
when a rope is frayed it is time to get 
a new one for emergencies. kn: ie 

6-4 *% 


When we remodeled our old-fashion- 
ed country home, we made the mistake 
of running the porch around three 
sides of the house and doing away with 
several of the windows. This makes 
our downstairs rooms too dark, as we 
have only one sunny window and that 
is to the west in the dining-room and 
not very beneficial. It is a great mis- 
take to shut out the sunshine. R. J. 

* * * 











When I came to the country to live, 
I did not cultivate the friendship of my 
neighbors but contented myself almost 
entirely with my friends in town. Now 
I see how selfish it was, as I have 
added nothing-to the community life, 
and when I would like to take a part, 
there is no place-for me. I seem to be 


a misfit. ° 
* * * 


One mistake I have made is in not 
getting my manure on the ground early 
enough. For this reason I have lost 
enough from drouths to have paid for 
a manure spreader. We farmers seem 
to be in a “rut” and lack will power 
to pull out. M. L. W. 

x * * 

Last spring I had several loads of 
barnyard fertilizer scattered over my 
garden. The fertilizer was not rotted, 
consequently, when the hot weather 
came, my vegetables were all burned 
up, while my neighbors’ gardens flour- 
‘ished. I should have had the fertilizer 
applied ‘in the fall, or well-rotted be- 


fore using in the spring. MRS. C.M. ’{" 
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Speedster - - $1645 
7-Pass. Phaeton 1695 
Coach- - - 1745 
Sedan - - - 2295 


Freight and Tax Extra 








See Its Wonderful 
New Motor 


A Ride Tells All 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
























The new Super-six motor is a revelation 
even to Hudson owners. 


It brings, we believe, the most vital 
advancements made by any car in recent 
years. Every phase of motor operation is 
affected. You will note especially the 
smoother, more easeful way the new 
Hudsom does the things you require of it. 


No words can convey itscharm. You must 
take a ride to discover its wonderful dif- 
ference. Your dealer will gladly arrange 
to take you for a drive. 
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on 60 Rods,” 
“ Writes D. H. Spears, Route 
™ 3, Albemarle, N. Oarolina. 
Cut your own fence costs 

to the bone by buying direct 
rom us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
1 We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Pou try and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


ELMA , Dept 84 MUNCIE IND. 
KTS prety R93: Fence A Ss 











Greathouse writes: 

received yesterday. I 

saved $80.00 in boyi rom 

way below others-and 
Grown Pays Freight 

Write for our new 1922 cut price 

th jare you save, 

. % i paints, 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO, 
Dept. 879 Cleveland, Chio 








on your hflisides and rolling land to stop the soll and 
fertilizer from washing thie winter. Use the 













Salt crust is 
shirking salt 


Only salt that dissolves helps in the curing. 


Salt that forms a crust throws all the job 

of curing on the little bit that does dissolve. 
en this is not enough. Imperfect cure- 

results. 

To hold all the fi t flavor, ol 

paid @ fine ment Savor argc er end 

Its tiny soft porous flakes dissolve instantly and 

ele, fcr ctony Bowls 
} » Meat curing, bu r ‘e 

For fs everywhere. Write foo tees beckies. 


a se The Colonial Salt Company 
Salt that forms a crust never Akron, Ohio 
reaches this inner circle. Chicago Ps Buffalo e 


COLONIAL tiscxs SALT 


For Stock Salt, Use Colonial Block Salt—Smooth—Hard—Lasting—Won’t Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 
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FLEX-A-TILE 


s\ ROOFING PRODUCTS 


For Any Roof 
On Any Farm 


Hundreds of farmers have written for the 

‘ ‘R on the Farm,” issued by 

The R Company, manufacturers of 

Fiex-a-Tile. This booklet tells what type of 

roofing is best and most economical for use on 
every ind of farm building. 


and how to apply it. Profuse illustrations, in 

color, show how Flex-a-Tile beautifies farm 

ee as well as providing permanent 
elter. 


Dependable Because 
It’s Made Right 
Felt is the base of asphalt roofing— 

Richardson C y hae epecialiocd ta, the 

of fime felt since 1868. This 
strong, durable fabric gives Flex-a-Tile its long 
life. Plex-a-Tile permanently resists 
weather because the felt t« thoroughly satu- 
tempered alt; 





It is a source of lasting satisfaction to Flex- 
a-Tile users to know that every square of 
Plex-a-Tile they buy is backed by the repu- 


letter or c: will bring “R on 
the Farm,” without charge. Wuceterie tein 
Address Dept. D 


THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lechland (Cincimnati) Ohie Melrose Park (Chicago) Lil. 
Mew Orleans 








MAXWELL HOUSE 
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<NEAL COFFEE CO 
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OTTAWA quickly pays for itself. 
Paetory 





OTTAWA 


4 H-P. 2H-P. saws8-in. logs as well as 5-ft. logs; Light 00 Saye’ Tet 

it; wheel mounted; easy to move. . 4 H-P, GuanamTe® 

oe ae ee falls trees. 
saw runs, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Organic Matter and Fertiliz- 


ers Increase 


Crop Yields 


By DAVID D. LONG 


N FARMING as well as in other ag- 
] scuterat problems, one is often 

likely to become confused between 
the several basic fundamentals and be- 
come lost in a maze of interlacing sci- 
ences. For this reason we find one es- 
sential stressed or emphasized at the 
trme by campaigns of various kinds 
among farmers. This often leaves the 
impression that this particular essential 
of good farming is the one salvation of 
the farmer. 

The pomt in 
emphasized, and 


time becomes over- 
the farmer as well as 
others might be inclined to place too 
little importance upon other essentials. 
This may be illustrated in a very strik- 
ing manner by considering the cam- 
patgn for increasing organic matter of 
the soils and another campaign for in- 
creasing fertilizers. For practically all 
of the soils of the Southern states each 
is very valuable and badly needed, but 
it often results that one or the other 
will be emphasized, while the other is 
neglected. This is a mistake. 

Organic Matter and Fertilizers Funda- 

mentals of Good Farming 

OTH organic matter and fertilizers 

are valuable ‘adjuncts to farming; 
both increase the yields per acre which 
is so essential to profit, but the great 
value comes when both are used in 
combination as two strong factors pull- 
ing cooperatively for increased produc- 
tion per acre instead of each strong 
factor acting independently. 

All the fundamentals of good farm- 
ing should pull codéperatively in the 
same direction and all should be em- 
ployed for greater success. It is diffi- 
cult to illustrate how all these factors 
working together will increase profit 
without using the results of several ex- 
perimental series of plots. However, 
in the case of organic matter and the 
use of commercial fertilizer there is on 
record at the Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station a most interesting series 
of plots which illustrate how the two 
work together in combination to a 
greater advantage than either one of 
the two working separately. 

The Irish potato experiments of the 
Virginia Truck Experimental Station, 
were on soils known the Norfolk 
gravelly loam, which is identical with or 
similar to millions of acres of soil 
found throughout the Southern states. 
As reported by Director Johnson, the 
soil without any treatment was able to 
produce 57 bushels of Irish potatoes. 
On the next plot legumes were turned 
under, these legumes consisting of 
crimson clover or soy beans. The ad- 
ditional organic matter added to the 
soil produced a yield of 72 bushels or 
an increase of 15 bushels. Fifteen tons 
of stable manure applied per acre pro- 
duced a yield of 91 bushels or an in- 
crease of 34 bushels. Liming on the 
next plot increased the yields of leg- 
umes to be turned under and under 
these conditions the plot produced 100 
bushels or an increase of 43 bushels. 
Lime and stable manure produced a 
yield of 131 bushels, an increase of 74 
bushels. From these figures it is shown 
that the organic matter added to the 
soils has done its work well and the in- 
creases ranging from 26 to over 100 
per cent was well worth all the efforts. 

In the next plot a ton of 6-4-8 com- 
mercial fertilizer, which is so com- 
monly used in the potato section, pro- 
duced 154 bushels or an increase of 97 
bushels. That in itself is a good in- 
crease and the use of the fertilizer was 
well repaid. F 

We find that when the same amount 
of fertilizer was used and the legumes 
turned under, the yield amounted to 
231 bushels or over four times the 
amount of the natural yielding power 
of the soil; over three times the yield 
where legumes alone were turned un- 
der and an increase of 50 per cent 
where fertilizers were used alone. 

With the same amount of fertilizers 
added and 15 tons of animal manure 
turned under the yield was 195 bushels, 
not quite as much as under the preced- 
ing treatment. 

In the next plot’ lime was applied to 
the -legumes,.. which imcreased the 
amount of legumes to be turned under. 
THis“ cCoMbMATION “With a*‘téf*of fer- 


as 





tilizer produced a yield of 248 bushels 
per acre and an imcrease of 191 bushels 
over the check plot. It will be re- 
membered that lime and legumes gave 
an increase of 43 bushels and the fer- 
tilizers alome gave 97 bushels imcrease, 
but a combination of the two gave an 
merease amounting to 51 bushels more 
than the combined increase of each. 

The plot receiving a ton of the 6-4-8 
fertilizer, lime and animal manure 
yielded 237 bushels mcrease over the 
check plot of 180 bushels. The mcrease 
im this case is again greater than the 
combined increases of the lime and 
stable manure turned under im one case 
and the fertilizers used alone m the 
other 

The results of these experiments 
clearly show the point in question that 
the organic matter and fertilizers 
working hand m hand produce greater 
increases than either one of the others 
working separately. 


Results Show That Soils Need Organic 
Matter 


IMILAR results from all crops by 

the use of the combmation of the 
two may not always show the same 
degree of imcreased efficiency, bet im 
principle there is here exemplified the 
great value of imcreasing the organic 
matter im the soils so that one can use 
fertilizers more profitably. 


It is very reasonable that this should 
be so and many farmers throughout 
the South are beginning to realize that 
this is true. 

Taking our sandy lands as a whole 
throughout the Southern territory they 
are naturally loose and under semi- 
tropical climatic conditions, the organic 
matter they contain is likely oxidized 
and lost through leaching until they 
contain no more than 10,000 pounds of 
organic matter per acre, while rich 
black lands of other places contain 
from 35,000 to 120,000 pounds per acre. 
These soils are of a heavier texture 
and are not subject to long hot spells. 

The natural supply of organic matter 
in the South is generally so low that 
the moisture-holding capacity is re- 
duced to such a low extent that the 
soils do not have power to retain mois- 
ture from one raim to another. Conse- 
quently all the good seed, good culti- 
vation, and plant food necessary to 
profitable yields are rendered mert by 
the lack of the one essential, moisture. 
When organic matter is added, the 
moisture-holding capacity and bacterial 
activity is increased causing the fac- 
tors to become more alert and active. 
It is then that the fertilizers become 
more valuable as they can be used 
with more profit than when this or- 
ganic matter is absent. 


Many farmers however, make the 
mistake that when they mecrease the 
organic matter and find that as m the 
experiment noted above that the yields 
have imcreased from 57 to 131 bushels, 
they become satisfied with this m- 
crease and do not realize that with the 
application of the fertilizer in addition 
to the soil-building program they can 
add another profitable merease as was 
done by Prof. Johnson. 


Farm Wife Should Be a Co-partner 


Fr IS only a contented, willing, thrifty, 
and competent wife that ean provide 
adequately for the needs of the farmer, 
and keep the social atmosphere of the 
farm so wholesome and pleasant that 
work becomes a joy to the family and to 
such help as may be employed. One of 
the shames of farm life is that such ser- 
vices are accepted as a matter of course, 
and that little, if amy, recognition is 
given for the important place taken by 
the wife and mother in making the farm 
financially successful and the home a fit 


place in which to rear a family. One of 
the best definitions I have ever heard 
of an ideal farm is “A home with a farm 
business attached.” If this view were to 


be commonly accepted the plane of living 
on farms*would be much higher than it 
now is, and the duties and mfluence of 
the home manager would be put on a par 
with the duties and influence of the farm 
manager. Then the farm business would 
become a partnership in fact,—Andrew 
Boss, vice director, Minnesota Experi- 
‘ment Station, University Farm, 
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Vetch and Oats Make a Val- 
uable Crop 


By G. H. 


HE whole face of the earth should 
be covered with green crops next 
winter, principally oats and hairy 
vetch. Where the ground remains frozen 
most of the winter, the necessity for 
green cover crops is 
not nearly so great 
as where there are 
constant freezes and 
thaws and many 
heavy rains during 
the winter months. 
Green crops keep 
the land from wash- 
ing and leaching 
during our long, 
mild, wet winters, 
and these causes do 
five times as much to wear out lands 
as all the crops ever removed from them. 
Nearly all of our land is very susceptible 
of washing, and it is necessary to have 
green crops growing on every foot of 
it at all times and especially during the 
winter months. 


Vetch as well as oats should occupy 
an important place in Southern agri- 
culture. Vetch is high in protein content, 
is a good hay, pasture and soiling crop, 
and its more general growth would in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, make the 
livestock industry more profitable, and 
remove much of the existing necessity 
for buying hay in certain districts. 

Vetch is a legume.and improves land 
by adding nitrogen and organic matter 
to it. It grows through the winter and 
spring, and may be harvested in time to 
plant corn, sorghum, cowpeas, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, and sometimes cotton on 
the same land. It should be used on 
practically every farm to build up im- 
poverished soils and to maintain the pro- 
ductivity of the land. 

September and October are the months 
in which preparation should be made for 
winter pasture and for early hay crops. 

Vetch is to be ranked above crimson 
clover in that it is more certain to afford 
a stand, somewhat hardier both towards 
cold and toward heat and drouth, and 
especially in the fact that under some of 
the methods of treatment it can be made 
to reseed the land. It has been known to 
grow from volunteer seed a number of 
years in succession on land in which a 
plow had not been entered for years. 





MR. ALFORD 


Preparation of the Soil 


goog preparation for vetch is the same 
as that for oats—namely, plowing 
and harrowing while there is enough 
moisture in the ground to obviate cloddi- 
ness. As a rule, a sharp disk harrow 
should be used ahead of the plow to 
cut the vegetation into short pieces and 
to pulverize the surface two or three 
inches of the soil. It is also often neces- 
sary to use a disk harrow after the plow 
ta destroy the clods. It is always advis- 
abte ta use a peg-tooth harrow after the 
low or disk harrow to put on the finish- 
ing touches. 

For maximum yield and ease in han- 
dling the hay, oats or some other small 
grain crop should be planted with vetch. 
As oats make the best hay when cut in 
fhe dough stage, the variety of oats 
planted should be governed to a certain 
extent by the time it is desired to cut the 
vetch. When planted for pasture, hairy 
vetch does well with any variety of oats 
of with any small grain. 

The best results are secured by plant- 
itig oats and hairy vetch from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 1, If the vetch gets 
well started and is inoculated there is 
little danger from hot or dry weather in 
the fall, but it should have time to be- 
come fairly well rooted before cold 
weather sets in. Late fall-planted vetch 
suffers from dry weather in the spring 
much more than the earlier fall planted 
and better rooted vetch. Vetch may be 
planted in cotton after any picking. 

Twenty to 30 pounds of hairy vetch 
seed and from one to two bushels of 
oats per acre are usually sowed. Just 
simply mix the seed in the right propor- 
tions and seed with a grain drill. 

Inoculating for Vetch 
N LAND that has never grown vetch, 
the best results are obtained by inoc- 
ulation. Soil from spots where narrow- 
leaved vetch has grown will inoculate 
for al] kinds of vetch. 


Soil for inoculation can be used to a 
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depth of six or eight inches. It should 
be protected from the sunlight as much 
as possible while it is being transferred 
from one field to another, and should be 
worked in with a harrow or drag, as 
soon as applied. As the direct rays of 
the sun kill the bacteria, better results 
are usually obtained if the transfer is 
made on a cloudy day, early in the morn- 
ing or late in the evening. Soil contain- 
ing a good supply of organic matter is 
best, as it nearly always contains the 
most bacteria. No soil should be used 
unless the growth of vetch on it has been 
luxuriant. Two hundred pounds of the 
proper kind of soil may be sufficient for 
one acre, although the chances of success 
are better with larger quantities. If the 
soil is convenient, a ton per acre should 
be used. 

Vetch does not grow very much during 


the winter, and: for that-reason does not 
afford much pasture in the Upper 
South, but it comes with a rush in the 
early spring. Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and other livestock are fond of it and 
do well on it. While it is primarily a 
hay and soil-improving crop, it is valu- 
able for pasture early in the spring. 

The vetch and oats ripen about the 
same time and should be cut for hay 
when both are in the heavy dough stage. 
Of course, the oats and vetch may be 
allowed to ripen and be cut for feed or 
threshed for seed. The ordinary grain 
thresher removes the vetch as well as the 
oat seed from the straw. The oat and 
vetch straw when threshed makes a very 
valuable hay. 

When the vetch is allowed to ripen 
well, you are able to save a mixture of 
oat and vetch seed to sell and at the 
same time enough will be shattered to 
get a good cover crop for the coming 
winter. If enough of the oats do not 
shatter to reseed the land, the land may 
be seeded to oat seed alone in the fall 
and the oat and vetch seed will come up 
together. 

For improving soil and for grazing, 
vetch does not need oats to support it. 


(11) 719 


When planted for hay, hairy vetch needs 
a grain crop to hold it off the ground, as 
it then makes a much better yield, and is 
much more easily handled. 


Vetch will grow on almost any kind of 
soil. It grows successfully on sand, 
loam, clay, black land or even pipe clay. 


Taking Out Health Insurance 


Ae 1917 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, aided by the 
several states set out upon a determined 
campaign for reducing tuberculosis in 
cattle. A recent report states that from 
July, 1917, to July, 1922, a total of 175,000 
tuberculous cows were condemned and 
slaughtered. This means that 175,000 
sources of infection were destroyed. It 
means the probable saving of many more 
thousands of cows that might have 
caught the disease. Above all, it means 
the cleansing of the milk supply and con- 
sequently, a much greater saving in hu- 
man life. The movement towards the 
control of tuberculosis in cattle should 
be urged forward with all our might 
and main. Human health is far too pre- 
cious to be sacrificed needlessly. 


W. C. LASSETTER. 
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For Economical Transportation 


Pe 


/ CHEVROLET 


The Lowest Priced 
High Grade Closed Car 


‘680 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


This is the car for the country. 


No new model Chevrolet has ever met with such quick success with 
farmers. It is just what they have long wanted—a high-grade closed 
car at a surprisingly low price. 
Like every other Chevrolet model it offers unmatchable VALUE. 


The high-grade Fisher Body is practical as 
The extra large, heavy 
plate-glass windows afford clear vision on all 


well as handsome. 


four sides. 


automobiles. 


The mammoth rear compartment with locking 


cover contains 14 cu. ft. of space for luggage, 
packages, produce and merchandise of all kinds. 


The upholstery is in gray whipcord 
—wide, comfortable, well-sprung seat 
and back—easily kept clean. Equip- 
ment includes standard three speed gov 
transmission, vacuum feed, cord tires. 








FISHER thousands, 


Farmers know car value. 
why they are buying this model by the 


The chassis is the Superior Chevrolet with 
that celebrated valve-in-head motor, which 
has been an important factor in giving us 
first place in sales of standard equipped 


No matter what car you own or think of buying, 
you owe it to yourself to see this all-weather 
Utility Coupé and COMPARE IT for 
value and low mileage costs. 


That is 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Low Priced Fully Equipped 
Automobiles 


5,000 Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 


Applications will be Considered 
from High Grade Dealers in Tere 
ritories not Adequately Covered 
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~~ > _ Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Wiistfon, 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
. ordering goods the subscriber says, “Il saw your 
advertisement im The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 om amy one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes reliable business houses and their 
patrons, + nor dees this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











HE educational value of our fairs would be in- 

creased considerably if people were shown how 
and why awards are made in the various classes of 
livestock and crop exhibits. Many people want 
specific reasons for the placing of one animal over 
another. This demand has prompted a number of 
fair managers to provide public demonstrations in 
judging so that the judge may explain the reasons 
for his awards. 


ANY Northern people criticize Southerners for 
eating so much hot bread. They believe it causes 
indigestion because it is hot. This is not a fact, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ure. Large or thick biscuits, whether raised with 
yeast, baking powder or soda, are likely, if cooked 
‘only a short time, to be soggy on the inside, and this 
is the objection to them rather than the fact that 
they are served hot. 


E OFTEN hear the expression, “Experience is 

the best teacher.” Tt is the only teacher from 
which some people can learn, but for the intelligent 
man, it is by long odds the most expensive in money, 
time, and human effort. Dr. Taylor of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has rightly said 
that the extent to which a people are able to benefit 
by the accumulated wisdom of the race is one of the 
best measures of the advancement of their civiliza- 
tion. We would make mighty slow progress if we 
depended altogether on our own experience 


E EARNESTLY urge every Progressive Farmer 

reader who can do so to make his pians to come 
to Raleigh to the North Carolina State Fair next 
month—October 16-21. This year it is really going 
to be “the greatest ever”—a different and better sort 
of fair than any ever before held. We not only ad- 
vise you to come and bring the family, but if possi- 
ble to bring some exhibit. Premiums are more lib- 
eral than ever before. Write “The State Fair, Ral- 
eigh,” for a free copy of the premium list and de- 
cide which prizes you will compete for. 


NORTH Carolina cotton farmers will please take 
notice that the 25 cents per bale contributed for 
three years past to provide a warehouse building 
fund will not be collected this year or henceforth. 
Ginners should reduce ginning charges accordingly. 
The money already collected is lent on easy terms 
to communities wishing to build warehouses, one- 
half of the required amount being provided from 
this fund and the other half by citizens of the com- 
munity. Only 5 per cent interest is charged and 
only one-tenth of the money need be repaid each 
year. If your community needs a warehouse, write 
State Warehouse Superintendent, Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, for further information. 


AM produce dealers or commission men are not 
crooks, but the fact that a few crooks are en- 
gaged in the produce handling business makes it im- 
perative that farmers who ship produce take steps 
to protect themselves. The best protection lies in 
making sure beforehand that you are shipping to re- 
sponsible business men and not to the crooks. This 
information is obtainable. The marketing agents of 
the state extension divisions are provided with a 
“blue book” giving the moral and financial ratings 
of all produce dealers in the United States. Both 
ratings are highly important. The financial condi- 
tion must be good to insure ability to pay. The moral 
rating must be good to insure willingness to pay or 
to “tote fair.” A firm guilty of shady practices is 
an unsaie firm to which to ship. Then there are the 
will-o-the-wisp dealers, those in business at shipping 
time and out of business at paying time. It would 


be a safe rule not to ship without investigating not 
only the financial but the moral standing as well. 
The extension division at the state college of agricul- 
ture can help you. Don't wait until the car is loaded 
to make your inquiries. Start your investigation of 
reliable agencies several weeks in advance of ship- 
ping time. 


R. BUTLER said recently that the biggest prob- 

lem in the South today is a full milk supply for 
all the families on our farms. There is no real sub- 
stitute for milk in rearing a calf or a pig and like- 
wise it is an absolute necessity for the growth and 
proper development of the farm boy or girl. The 
value of milk in making weak children strong is re- 
markable. On April 12 four school children in North 
Carolina were given a pint of milk per day in addi- 
tion to their regular ration. They were weighed on 
April 12 when the experiment started and again at 
the end of six weeks, with results as follows: 


Pe Os isis i picentacceeecs ° 68 tbs. 71 ths. 
SE. SNRs 65 dobececeennévenasone 61 ths. 66 tbs. 

EE PEM ciccarcentndnecknceeess 55 tbs. 60 tbs. 
BEER WIRING co cccccccctsecscceccecs 75 ths. 81 ths. 


The average gain per child was almost five pounds 
in a little over six weeks. 


Travel Notes From Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina 


HE Editor has recently traveled over a consid- 
erable part of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, and has kept his eyes open for 
things of interest to our readers. We wish now to 
comment on some of the things that have im- 
pressed us. 
I. 

Crop conditions generally appear to be good ex- 
cept in weevil-ravaged cotton. There is, however, 
an astonishing acreage of corn that will not make 15 
bushels of corn per acre. “Isn’t there some crop 
that your people should plant on such land instead 
of corn?” a man from Illinois asked us as we rode 
along. Of course there is. The Progressive Farmer 
has repeatedly given the advice, “Plant no land in 
corn unless it will make at least twenty bushels per 
acre.” If land won’t make twenty bushels, we had 
better plant in some crop that will bring it up at 
least to that point—and then keep on improving it. 
And almost everywhere we go, close by the fields 
that will not make ten bushels we find some farmer 
on what is naturally the same sort of land making 
40 bushels or more. Which class do you prefer to be 
with? 

il. 

More attention to pastures now seems to be the 
rule among Carolina and Virginia farmers, but we 
need to have Dr. Tait Butler’s admonition everlast- 
ingly thrust into our ears—“Mow the pastures.” As 
we see it, it would be worth while to mow the pas- 
tures just for the looks of the thing. Take a pasture 
with a fair stand of grass but marred by three or 
four dozen sprouts and a dozen patches of rank 
weeds. It makes one think of an otherwise pretty 
face marred by pimples and boils. A half day’s la- 
bor would clear off the sprouts and mow the weeds 
and make everybody on the place prouder of the 
whole farm. It would “look more like folks lived 
there.” 

Isn’t this worth doing before September gets any 
older? We think it is. 

Hil. 


Dairying is gaining favor all over Virginia, Pied- 
mont North Carolina, and the upper part of South 
Carolina. It takes more hard work, more pluck, and 
more careful attention to details to run an up-to- 
date dairy than it does to do general farming, but if 
a man has several willing boys and girls, he can 
make more money at it, especially where good pas- 
tures are used. “My acre in Bermuda grass is the 
best paying land on my farm,” one Cleveland Coun- 
ty farmer told recently. And a thoughtful dairy- 
man in Charlotte County, Va., spoke to us of the fine 
openings for dairying farther south. “If I were a 
younger man I would go after some of them,” he 
said. 

A-man doesn’t have to become a dairyman, how- 
ever, in order to get cow-profits. Many farmers are 
keeping just a few cows, yet by sending out some 
cream daily on the “cream route” get enough extra 
cash to pay cash for everything they buy. “I don’t 
know what would have become of me since 1920 if I 
had not had my herd of cows to bring me a regular 
income,” says E. B. McCutcheon of Lee County, S. 
C., and have heard the same idea expressed in 
many quarters. 

IV. 

Every live agricultural county m the South ought 

to have— 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


1, A county farm demonstration agent. 

2. A home demonstration agent 

3. A good county fair. 

4. One or more teachers of agriculture and home 
economics in county high schools 

5. A live county paper in full sympathy with these 
progressive policies. 


Virginia, we believe, is leading the three states in 
its support and development of county fairs. South 
Carolina is making the best record for support of 
home demonstration work, only six counties in the 
whole state being without a home demonstration 
agent. In all three states the farm demonstration 
agents seem to be constantly raising their average 
level of ability and progressiveness. Here and there 
some demagogue running for office proposes to 
“abolish the county agent.” In the same county 
perhaps a county treasurer is paid a good salary to 
handle county funds when a bank could be bonded 
to do the work for nothing. Yet the demagogue 
ignores this and wants to “abolish the county agent” 
who is worth ten to fifty times what he costs the 
county. Let’s not put men like this into office! 


Vv 


Pickens County, S. C., offers a good example of 
the progressiveness now seen in many parts of the 
Carolinas and Virginia. Let’s see what the Pickens 
folks have done recently :— 

1, They have had a county agent for the men for 
several years and are now trying to get a home 
agent also. 

2. They have developed strong courses im agricul- 
ture and home economics for high school boys and 
girls. 

3. They passed their quota in the sign-up for co- 
Operative marketing—and are still going, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce closing up Easley for a day in or 
der that business men might join with farmers in 
putting Pickens “over the top.” 

4. The farmers are getting ready for the boll wee- 
vil by a sensible program of “Livestock, Poultry, and 
Diversification.” The county adopted the Poland- 
China as the official breed, and has about 100 Poland- 
China sows. The Jersey was voted the favorite cow, 
and the bull associations have five fine bulls, each in 
a block, there being ten members to the block. “And 
I had Plymouth Rocks but the county ‘voted red’ on 
chickens,” Prof. Bauknight, agricultural teacher, told 

as he showed his Rhode Island Reds. And 
ninety-four Pickens farmers signed up for co6dpera- 
tive marketing of sweet potatoes, building a 10,000 
bushel storage house at Easley. 
Vi. 


“Vocational educational” work—done by teachers 
of agriculture and home economics in high schools 
is beginning to have a wonderful effect in many 
parts of Carolina and Virginia. Not a little of the 
progress in Pickens, for example, is due to this work. 
The boys and girls have interested their parents in 
better poultry, better hogs, better cattle. 

The Federal government will pay one-third to one- 
half of the expense of getting a full time teacher of 
agriculture and a full time teacher of home eco- 
nomics for your high school. If you are without 
such teachers, you are cheating yourself; for you 
are simply paying Uncle Sam tariff taxes, etc., to 
provide such teachers for other schools and then 
not getting them for your own boys and girls. Why 
not see your county school superintendent or the 
principal of your high school about this matter? 


Vil. 


Codperative marketing is gaining ground all the 
time. The opposition is fighting desperately—cir- 
culating affidavits, for example, signed by a drunk- 
ard and deadbeat who lives in a house owned by a 
Negro woman. Is it such men that the interests 
fighting coOperative marketing must quote? And 
they are no doubt willing to pay one or two men 
several times the worth of a pile of tobacco or load 
of cotton in order to advertise them as saying that 
the competitive system paid him more than 
the codperative marketing plan. But farmers see 
through such things. As the Statesville Landmark 
says of codperative marketing: 

“The fierceness, not to say viciousness, with 
which it is assailed by those interested in the old 
system, is in its favor.” 


Exactly. If the warehousemen and buyers were 
not making so mich out of the old system, why 
would they be fighting codperative marketing so 
hard? 
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Co-operative Crop Marketing 


Timely Facts for the Man who Has—or Hasn’t—Signed 
By CLARENCE POE 











Co-operative Marketing Will Help Us 
Get On a Cash Basis 
NE of the great benefits of codperative market- 
ing is that it will help the farmers of the South 
This will be done as a re- 
payments 


get on a cash basis. 
sult of the policy of making gradual 
throughout the year, instead of having all the farm- 
er’s money to come in at once—and then be paid 
out at once, leaving the farmer “broke” till another 
crop is sold. 


No people will ever develop thrift so long as this 
policy prevails. We talked the other day with Mr. 
C. M. Morgan, who was an official of the Arizona 
cooperative cotton marketing association last year 
and who especially emphasized this point. “Sup- 
pose any business man got a whole year’s salary at 
once,” he says. “Suppose a factory worker or 
miner or railroad employee got a whole year’s wages 
at once. Suppose a doctor or lawyer got a whole 
year’s fees at once, The last one of them would spend 
the money more recklessly than they do when it 
comes in gradually throughout the year. The same 
thing is true of the farmer.” 


Mr. Morgan says at. first the 
kicked like steers about the codperative marketing 
installment method of paying for cotton. “We will 
have to carry accounts so much longer, waiting for 
the final settlements,” they said. “But now they are 
enthusiastic over the plan. They see that it has given 
the farmer for the first time a year-round income. 
Farmers get money ‘more gradually, spend it more 
gradually, and hence borrow less from the banks.” 


Arizona bankers 


sort of testimoney was given us last 
week by Mr. T. R. Works of Lexington, Ky. “After 
trying it out a year,” he says, “our farmers greatly 
like the plan of having some tobacco money coming 
in all along through the year. It is getting them on 
a cash basis. The farmer gets part of his money 
when he delivers his crop; which enables him to pay 
expenses of cutting and curing; then more money 
about Christmas; still more in spring, covering fer- 
tilizer bills, etc.; and a final payment in summer in 
time to take care of extra labor cost for cultivation, 
etc. Our folks are thoroughly pleased with the plan 
since trying it out a year.” 


The same 


We suspect this fall many thoughtless farmers will 
complain about not geiting all their money at once. 
But the point is (1) that in the long run we will get 
more money for our crop by the codperative market- 
ing plan of selling it gradually throughout the year as 
the market needs it; and (2) this policy of gradual 
payments, while a little hard the first year, wil be 
@ blessing ever after by giving our people “a year- 
round income” and getting farmers away from ruinous 
“time prices” slavery which has cursed the South for 
two generations now. 

If you come across any complaining farmer, why 
not emphasize these facts to him? 


Say “‘We”—Not “They” 


FARMER who had signeg up for cooperative 
A marketing came into The Progressive Farmer 

office the other day. “What are they going to 
do about the selling and handling of my crop?” he 
asked, referring to the association. 

This is no way for a signer to talk. Don’t say 
“they.” Say “we”. It is our organization—it be- 
longs to the growers themselves. Let’s quit forever 
the old habit of wondering what “they” are going to 
give us for our crops and just how “they” are going 
to treat us. When we need information, let’s ask, 
“What are our plans? What are we to do in our 
organization?” 

Say “we”. 


Don’t say “they”. 


Association Has No Motive For Dealing 
Unfairly 


ERE and there when cooperative marketing 
first gets started in a section, some enemy 
comes along with some wonderful story to the 
effect that somebody, somewhere, sometime, (usu. 





ally somebody who has been hired to say so) got a 


better price for part of his crop sold on the open 
market than he 
sold codperatively. 

Well, 


matter. 


got for some of the same quality 


now, let’s go to the bottom of this whole 
Here are the important facts, and every 
farmer who is—or isn’t—a member of a codperative 
marketing association should always keep them in 
mind: 

The man who buys your products or mine on the 
competition market has a motive, an incentive, a re- 
ward, for getting our products at less than cost. It 
pays him to do so. It means money in his pocket. 


Our coGdperative marketing association, on the 
other hand, has no motive, no incentive, no reward, 
for getting your crop or«nine too cheap—because it 
has to pay us back every cent that it gets from the 
sale of our products, minus the actual expense of 
operation. It doesn’t help itself one bit by under- 
grading or underpricing our products. 


The man who “uses his head for something besides 
a hat rack” will keep these facts in mind. The old 
line cotton, tobacco, or peanut buyer has a motive 
for getting our crops as cheaply as possible. It pays 
him to do so. 

On the other hand, the codperative marketing as- 
sociation has no motive for wanting to get our crops 
cheaply. It has to pay us back all the money any- 
how. And the men in charge of codperative market- 
ing know that the better prices they get for us 
members, the better salaries we will be willing to 
pay them as our selling agents. Consequently it is 
to the interest of men who handle our crops under 
the competitive plan to have them sell as cheaply 
as possible. Under the codperative plan it is to the 
interest of those who handle our crops to have them 
sell as high as possible. 

Which method of selling is it most sensible to fol- 
low? 


Remember Pat’s Remark 
P: O’Flanigan remarked on one occasion: “I 


«‘on't believe half these doorn lies they tell about 
the Irish are the truth anyhow!” 

Pat’s emark is a good one for every cooperative 
marketing signer to keep in mind this fall. More 
falsehoods ace now being told about codperative 
marketing thar we have ever heard about the Irish. 
the writer visited last week a 
banker who was fighting cooperative marketing 
spread this news: “Oh, these codperators have bor- 
rowed money for only ninety days, and then the 
leans will be called and they will have to dump their 
cotton on the market.” Up spoke the state treasurer 


In one county 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“BOYHOOD COMRADES” 


HAT dear and tender ties bind us to the 
friends of our youth, the comrades of life’s 
springtime! And pe rhaps the farm boy, hav- 
ing fewer chums, ts bound to each of them by stronger 
ties of comradeship than the town boy feels. The 
poet in the following beauty! @ verses laments the pass- 
ing of “Boyhood Comrades”: 
Where are the friends that I knew in my Maying, 

In the days of my youth, in the first of my roaming? 
We were dear; we were leal; O, far we went straying; 
Now never a heart to my heart comes homing !— 

Where is he now, the dark boy slender 

Who taught me bare-back, stirrup and reins? 
I loved him; he loved me; my beautiful, tender 

Tamer of horses on grass-grown plains. 





Where is he now whose eyes swam brighter, 
Softer than love, in his turbulent charms; 

Who taught me to strike, and to fall, dear fighter, 

And gathered me up in his boyhood arms; 

Taught me the rifle, and with me went riding, 
Suppled my limbs to the horse man’s war; 

Where is he now, for whom my heart’s biding, 
Biding, biding—but he rides far! 


O love that passes the love of woman! 
Who that hath felt it shall ever forget, 
When the breath of life with a throb turns human, 
And a lad’s heart is to a lad’s heart set? 
Ever, forever, lover and rover— 
They shall cling, nor each from other shall part 
Till the reign of the stars in the heavens be over, 
And life is dust in each faithful heart! 


They are dead, the American grasses under; 
There is no one now who presses my side; 
By the African chotts I am riding asunder, 
And with great joy ride I the last great ride. 
I am fey; I am fain of sudden dying; 
Thousands of miles there is no one near; 
And my heart all the night it is crying, crying 
In the bosoms of dead lads darling-dear. 
George Edward Woodberry. , 
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of the codperative marketing association who said: 


“We have borrowed our money from the War 
Finance Corporation till July 1, 1923!” 
In the writer’s home district enemies of codpera- 


tive marketing spread all kinds of falsehoods about 
the salary of the district director. Some said he was 
being paid $4,000 a year. Some said $10,000. As a 
matter of fact he gets only $10 a day and expenses 
for such time as he is actually at work for the asso- 
ciation. 

Don’t let enemies of codperative marketing fill 
your communities with falsehoods without being 
‘called.” Write direct to your county or state head- 
quarters for any information you want. 


We Need Local Organizations 


HE coéperative marketing associations will 

miss a great opportunity if they do not speedily 

provide for strong and effective local organiza- 
tions all over fhe South. Such local organizations 
can discover and explode enemy propaganda more 
effectively than is possible in any other way. With- 
out local organizations, enemies may see first one 
man and then another and spread disloyalty and dis- 
affection. But let the signers get tog ther in local 
or county meetings every ninety days and every- 
body gets the truth and everybody has a voice in 
shaping association policies and everybody helps in 
getting new members signed up and everybody 
learns to say, “we” instead of “they”. 


The writer spent last Saturday traveling with 
county chairman. He is a busy farmer but feels the 
responsibility resting on him as a county leader. He 
is ready to run down every slander. He has lined up 
good assistants in every community. He has the 
names of prospective signers in every locality and 
will have them seen. Without a strong local organ- 
ization, I doubt if this county would have half as 
many signers as it has. 


The next great forward step made by cooperative 
marketing associations in the South should be the 
development of strong local organizations of signers. 


Business Talks for Farmers 


I.—Eight Opportunities for Our Readers 


75-PAGE book about dynamite on the farm; a 
booklet about roofing on the farm; a farm fenc- 
ing catalog; a little booklet on how to make extra 
money sawing wood for the nearby town (the coal 
strike makes this attractive); a big catalog of a 
great mail order house; a trapper’s catalog; a book- 
let on terracing and ditching—these are only a few 
of the free opportunities available for the farmer 
who looks over our advertising columns this week 
and last week. And there are many others. 
Please remember, in order to take advantage of 
our advertising guarantee , you must mention The 


Progressive Farmer each time you write the adver- 
tiser. 
11—Why Not Renew for Three or Five Years This 


Fall? 


Y SUBSCRIPTION ran out last spring and I 
fully intended to renew right away, but I just 
didn’t get to it.” 

So said a Progressive Farmer reader to ws Iast 
week. 

There are many others like him. Why not renew 
for three years or five years this fall? You save 
money—we offer the paper three years for $2, five 
years for $3—and at the same time you get rid of the 
trouble of having to look after renewing once every 
year that comes, Isn’t this worth doing? 


Favorite Bible Verses 


AKE my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls—Matt. 11:29. 

Bring ye all the tithes unto the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the ‘windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.—Mal. 3:10. 


A Thought for the Week 


ORBUS Sabbaticus is a Sunday sickness, pecu- 
liar to church members. The symptoms vary, 


but here are four: (1) It never interferes with 
the appetite, (2) It never lasts more than twenty- 
four hours. (3) No physician is ever called, (4) It al- 
ways proves fatal in the end—to the soul. The at- 
tack comes on suddenly every Sunday; no symp- 
toms are felt on Saturday night; the patient sleeps 
well and wakes feeling well; eats a heavy breakfast, 
but about church time the attack comes on and con- 
tinues until services are over for the morning. The 
patient then feels easy and eats a hearty dinner. In 
the afternoon he feels much better, and is able to 
take a walk, or auto ride, and read the Sunday pa- 
pers; he eats a hearty supper. He wakes up Mon- 
day morning refreshed and able to go to work, and 
does not have any symptoms of the disease until the 
following Sunday. The remedy: “Be not deceived: 
, God is not mocked.”—G. C, Hedgpeth. 
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For You, Also 


Prettier teeth—whiter, cleaner, safer 


Look about you and you'll see glis- 
tening teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now 
have luster. And women smile to 
show them. 

The reason is this: A new way has 
been found to fight film on teeth, and 
millions now employ it. It is also at 
your command—a free test. So don’t 
envy such teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it now. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, if 
left, it forms the basis of dingy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why teeth 
don’t shine. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which 
iw escape, are now traced to that 

m, 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not 
sufficiently effective. So nearly every- 
body suffers from it more or less. 

But dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film combat- 
ants. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency, Now leading dentists 


all the world over are urging their 
daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two 
great film combatants are embodied 
in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern den- 
tal research. It corrects some great 
mistakes made in former dentifrices. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for 
neutralizing acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold 
power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home 
a new dental era. Millions of people 
have learned this, and now enjoy its 
benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that 
you and yours should use this method 
always. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 252, 1104S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Pepsadént 


REG. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed by authorities 
and advised by leading dentists 





nearly all the world over. All 
druggists supply the large tube. 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 

















THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 47:27:72) 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
siecle eliminated 


are pi y eliminated. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only a 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have Gj>¢3 
its gears enclosed and run in oil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. < 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermo 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 


oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, 


rece, AERMOTOR CO. 2225°c: 







tor 


buy the Aermotor. 











good. Better be safe than 


DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 

sorry. B 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


G is especially for greens ; 
Which give us iron and vitamines, 
And for a thrifty growing garden 
With spinach, lettuce, kale and chard in, 
G too for Grapes with many uses, 
The source of Bryan’s famous juices. 

N. Y. Bulletin. 


N NURSING there are no trifles. 
Nothing is small enough to be care- 
less about. 


Cabbage cooked with slices of green 
pepper, and cooked no more than 20 
minutes, is a delicious change. 


A small galvanized pail with a cheap 
wire soap dish fastened to the bail and 
hanging inside the pail, is a great con- 
venience when washing windows or do- 
ing other house cleaning. 


When food is imperfectly chewed it 
throws an extra burden on the diges- 
tive organs. See that the children eat 
slowly and chew all their food proper- 
ly. Do not hurry them through their 
meals. 


A flower shower is a nice idea for 
the bride who will have a garden. At- 
tractive sunbonnets, garden smocks or 
aprons, a gayly painted watering pot 
or anything else used in the garden 


‘may be included as well as seeds, bulbs, 


and roots. 


Those persons and things, then, that 
inspire us to do our best, that make us 
live at our best, when we are in their 
presence, that call forth from us our 
latest and unsuspected personality, that 
nourish and support that personality— 
those are our friends—Randolph S. 
Bourne. 


If you have enlarged pores wash the 
face first with quite warm water until 
it is thoroughly clean and then apply 
cold water or a piece of ice wrapped 
in a soft cloth. This closes the pores. 
Then use an astringent. Witch hazel 
is good, also rose and violet water. If 
your skin is inclined to be dry apply a 
good cold cream and let it remain on 
all night. 


Choice products always find a mar- 
ket at a little better prices than the av- 
erage run. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of success in any business and if 
you make perfect jam or jelly, guaran- 
tee your eggs, have plump tender poul- 
try and firm butter or unvarying good- 
ness you will never lack customers. 


Questions and Answers 


’ HEN a girl asks a man to come to 
see her is it right for her to set 
the date for his first call?” No, she 
should leave that to the man, although 
she may tell him in a general way 
when she is apt to be at home. 
* * * 


“How can I mend some worn cane- 
bottomed chairs?” I saw several old 
cane-seated chairs that had been made 
available for use at very small ex- 
pense. The chairs had been mended 
and painted with enamel and in place 
of the cane, a fine quality of Japanese 
matting had been carefully put on 
backs and seats with brass tacks. Some 
of the chairs were white and others 
were painted light green and green- 
tinted matting was used with good ef- 
fect. 

* * * 

“My baby, nearly two years old, will 
not drink milk out of a cup, but she 
insists upon still having her bottle. 
What shall I do?” Take away the bot- 
tle entirely and do not let her see it 
again. Offer her the milk from a cup 
every four hours, not oftener, and When 
she is hungry enough she will give in and 
take it as she should. The longer you 
put off trying to break her of the bot- 
tle habit the harder you will find it. 

* *k * 

“I have to use a small washstand in 
my room and feel that I ought to do 
something to protect my wall paper 
from water. A splasher is such an old 
style that it does not seem just what 
I want; will you tell me what to use 
for this purpose?” I think a splasher 
is just what you should have. Made of 
whatever materiat you are using for 
your curtains, gathered at top and bot- 
tom on tapes and tacked behind your 
washstand, it seems to me much more 
desirable than spotted paper, and does 
not at all disfigure a room. An alter- 
native, however, though more expen- 
sive, is to hang a piece of glass against 
the wall as you would a picture; this 
thoroughly protects the paper, and at 
the same time shows the design 
through, so that, at a little distance, 
one notices nothing but the wall. 

* * * 

“How can I tell if a cold plunge kath 
agrees with me?” Sometimes I ‘Sus- 
pect it does not. The actual cold plunge 
bath agrees with very few. It is to 





1380—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires % yards 36- 
inch material with 4 yards 36-inch 
contrasting material. 

1453—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt.—Cut in sizes 
12% 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 16, 
16%, 17, 17%, 18, 182, and 19 inches 
neck measure. Size 144 requires 3 

yards 36-inch material. 
1381—Child’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 1% yards 
32-inch material with 4% yard 36-inch 
contrasting material. 
1454—Ladies’ and Misses’ Apron or House 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


10 cents per copy. 








OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns ordered at‘one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer issue of our fashion magazine contains over 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 3% 
requires 3% yards 36-inch material, 
5% yards binding. 

t167—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
2, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 


36 requires 356 yards 36-inch mate- 
rial with % yard 34-inch contrasting 
material. 


1466—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut_ in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires SH 
yards 36-inch plaid material with 
yards 36-inch plain material. 


Price 
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many a great shock. If, however, you 
take a cold plunge, and reaction takes 
place and you feel warm after it and 
the skin is red, then it is good for you. 
if you are chilly afterward it 
shows that the cold plunge does not 
agree with you. In that case try a 
medium bath or a cold sponge bath 
which is not so severe. 


Miss Margaret A. Ambrose 


HEN we asked Miss Margaret A. 
Ambrose, assistant home demon- 
stration director of Tennessee, for a 
message to accompany her photograph, 
we had no idea she was going to give 
us such a large nugget of wisdom in 
phrases so compact that every one 
could learn them by heart and say 
them every day. It reminds one of the 
old French proverb, “You cannot do 
anything by doimg nothing.” 
The Progressive Farmer takes pleas- 


bo ort 

















MARGARET A, AMBROSE 
Director Home Demonstration 
We Kni Tenn, 


etant 
stant 


Extension rk, x ville, 


giving you the privilege of meet- 
ing this brilliant and cultured woman, 
Miss Ambrose, the source of inspira- 
tion and practical help to thousands of 
girls and women. May we all profit by 
her wisdom. 

Here is her splendid message: 

“The way to learn to do things is to 
do them. The way to begin is to do 
the next task. That task may be wash- 


ure in 


ing the dishes, sweeping the room, set- 
ting the table, feeding the chickens. 
Do it well and a step toward success 
has been made.” 


Fault-finding Easy 


[' IS surprising how many people can 
find fault in others and not see their 
own faults. Fault finding is an easy 
job. We could add much cheer and 
comfort to life as we go along if we 
would not mention others’ faults and 
we could be happier ourselves. So let 
us not find fault with our neighbors 
and our husbands. When he comes in 
tired and hungry from the farm work 
let us have a cheery word and a smile. 
Let us not find too much fault in our 
blessed children and thus teach them 
kindness. In my judgment, in spite of 
the endless responsibility and worry 
attached, the biggest thing a man and 
woman can do is to train their children 
together to be honest and loyal. Who 
is to blame, father or mother, if mother 
has all the responsibility? If she has it 
all then she is entitled to all the praise. 
RUTH. 


Uses for Old Newspapers 


SEE you have not learned ‘how 
much work a féw old newspapers 


can save you,” said an experienced 
housekeeper to me when I was a be- 
ginner. Now, after years of house- 
keeping, I am still finding new ways to 


make old papers useful. 

Folded into holder size and kept on a 
shelf near my kitchen stove, they save 
me the labor of washing cloth holders, 
When I sit to prepare vegetables from 
a pan that comes soiled from the gar- 
den, an old newspaper on my lap pro- 
tects dress or apron. In preparing 
fruits that are apt to shower their 
Staining jutces in unexpected directions 
one paper is laid across my lap and an- 
other is pinned bib fashion to the front 
of my- waist. Thus I avoid ugly stains 
on my house dresses and the labor of 
removing the same, 





When it is necessary to place a ket- 
tle blackened from the stove on my 
work table, a paper goes under it. That 
is quicker and easier than scouring the 
table afterward. Soiled overshoes, boots 
and work shoes cannot always be 
cleaned as soon as taken off. I place 
them on a newspaper until time can be 
found to brush them and put away. 
This saves much cleaning of floors. A 
pad of newspapers saturated with par- 
affin is as good a flat iron polisher as 
those in the stores. Leaves are torn 
off and burned as the pad becomes 
soiled. MRS. H. M. MOORMAN. 


Who Is Educated? 


E GET odd notions of what really 

constitutes education, but. the 
farmer who said “training of the mind 
should be the right kind for the place a 
person fills,” surely expressed the idea 
well. It seems to me that the man or 
woman whose mind is_ sufficiently 
trained, no matter how that training 
has been acquired, to enable him to fill 
acceptably his place in the world, is 
well educated whether or not any par- 
ticular document proclaims that fact. I 
know a man whose school days were 
limited and who often speaks regret- 
fully of his lack of education and its 
accompanying benefits, and yet that 
man has been a life-long farmer and a 
financially successful one; he knows 
more of the essential and practical 
points in farm management than many 
an institute worker; he knows more of 
the history of the world than many pro- 
fessors; I believe many of our states- 
men are less familiar with questions of 
the day, national and international, 
than he; and I consider him an edu- 
cated man. 


A young woman might be graduated 
from the highest educational institution 
in the land and if it be her lot to pre- 
side over a home wherein she cannot 
make good bread nor properly care for 
children nor perform the thousand and 
one other duties of a successful wife 
and mother, her education is pitiably 
inadequate. MRS. E, M. A. 


| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 


Put Yourself in the Other Person’s 
Place 


HERE is one accomplishment which 

for making the world go smoothly 
and pleasantly along, is better than 
music or the fine arts, than reading or 
the gift of conversation. It is not 
taught in any school or college, more’s 
the pity; it is not proudly displayed by 
its rare possessors; it is without a def- 
inite name, and is hardly recognized 
openly even when met. And yet the 
ability to do no other one thing counts 
for as much as the power to use this 
accomplishment. It is variably known 
as having tact, as being sympathetic 
and as putting one’s self in another’s 
place;.and the man or woman with 
this gift is the man or woman whose 
servants loyally serve, whose friends 
sincerely befriend and whose ties in all 
directions are sound and strong and 
fine. 








To put yourself in another’s place 
you must be able to drop temporarily 
your Own personality and to com- 
pletely live in that of the other person. 
Suppose you wish to give a great 
pleasure to your little brother. You do 
not take him to hear a lecture and you 
do not buy him a feather fan; but you 
put away yourself, and for the moment 
you become a little lad, wondering and 
imagining what thing would bring you 
the most perfect joy. 


For your mother and your father, 
and for each one of those you love, you 
go through this same process; and you 
do it instinctively, without having to 
reason with yourself; because love is 
greater than egoism. Nature has taken 
care of that and if you really love, it 
will not be necessary that you prick up 
your conscience and make deliberate 
effort to think of the loved ones before 
yourself, 


But to reach its full limit of beauty 
and usefulness the power of putting 
yourself into another’s place must go 
much further; and it must be carefully 
fostered and trained as a habit of daily 
and hourly life. You must become 
skilled in slipping off your own individ- 
ual point of view and slipping on a new 
one, that you may realize the problems) 
the difficulties, and the incentives which 
hinder and help the other person. 





De ee et eal 


New Bargain 


Book 


Showing Advance 


NEW YORK STYLES db 


¥) 


for Fall and Winter 


ERE you will find all of the 

charming New York styles— 

the very cream of Fifth Avenue 
Fashions, selected by our experts 
from among the choicest, newest 
and most desirable offerings in the 
New York market, 


And everyone is an exceptional 
value—everyone a bargain we are 
proud to offer to the old and new 
friends of The Charles William 
Stores. This money-saving book 
of nearly 800 pages offers you a 
slendid selection to choose from— 
Wearing apparel for women, misses, 
girls and for men and boys—cloth- 
ing for dress, work, school or play 
—and all at prices that reflect our 
ideal location here in the center of 
the world’s market-place and con- 
sequently our exceptional buying 
facilities. 


But, not alone on the things you 
wear, will this book save you 
money; here also you will find 
hundreds of pages showing high 
grade merchandise of almost ever¢ 
kind, for the home, the shop and 
ma pee at the same low price 
evel, 


Send for your FREE copy of this 
beok—without obligation—mail cou- 
pon today. 


We Pay Delivery Charges on 
Practically All Style Merhandise. 


This Bargain Book 
Will Save You Money on 
Clothing for the Entire 
Family 
Furniture, Draperies, Carpets, 


and Piece Goods, Farm and Garden 
Implements, Sporting Goods, Auto- 


Late Styles—Low Prices 
Women’s garments all of dis- 
tinetive New York styles, de- 
veloped from. choice and most 
terials, Splendi 


mobile Tires and Accessories, enduring ma . § a- 
Drugs, Toys, Jewelry, Carpenters’, ly fimished and becomingly 
Machinists’, Painters’, and Plumb- trimmed. 
ers’ Supplies and Tools. Coats ranging from 

$5.49 to $39.00. 


To our present customers this 
book will be mailed without re- 


quest before August 15th. 


GIARLES W York City 


Suits ranging from 
$10.49 to $36.75. 


STORE 


(15) 723 








S 


INC. 





MAIL THIS OR SEND POSTAL TODAY 
THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 843 Stores Building, New York City. 
Styles. 
. Rural [Route gr Street No.giss.iveeecreeesss 


Cityoand States. ssccowesssscccewessteccevessececnneme ses ennsee ser etess see gee ere seees 
Please Write Name and Address Plainly 
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Please send me Free your New Fall and Winter Bargain Book including New York 
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First the picture, then the date and 
title written on the film at the 
time—the record complete with an 


Autographic Kodak 


On the farm there are pictures for 
pleasure, and practical pictures of the 
business of farming—and they are 


all easy for the Kodak. 


j Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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jeer RODE ING 


It pays to put a good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect protec- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—easy to !ay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 














YOUR CANNING 
SUCCESS ASSURED 


“Everything Keeps” 
in THRIFT JARS 


If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will ship direct. 
BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, Baltimore, Md. 
Circular on Request 


























The Greensboro Daily News 


is recognized as the state’s best newspaper. It gives 
news curview ga | and its editorial page ‘s 
always clean, broa¢ .nd merenine. Independent in 
polities, it ts ews from every angle. 
On its rapidly growing -e k -. lists are the names 
best and .ost forward-looking citizens. 
Can YOU afford to be = this 1ewspsper? For- 

ward your trial subscription 
Six Months, Daily and Sun PTT TTT TTT TT TTT vo eS 
Six Months, Daily without ‘Bund Me sacncaceuces GROe 
GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 

North Carolina. 











ALLENS “(’ RANGE 
The leading range on the mare 


ket—Tested by twenty-five 
years of constant service. 









Ask your dealer or write us for catalog 
and where they may be bought. 





-ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
Nashville :: +: Tennessee 

































Southern Pines School of Song 
SEPT. (5TH TO APRIL 30TH 


A beautiful home for limited number of young 
ladies who wish to specialize in song. 


For information and terms address 

MRS. WANDEEN WEBBER, 

Southern Pines, North Carolina. 
Day Pupils in Voice and Piano Accepted. 

















From Seven 











to Seven teen | 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.”” care of The Progressive Farmer 








Let’s Learn About Some Strange 
Little Plants 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Of course, you know “corn smut”— 
the disease that is responsible when we 
find spongy, black smut instead of a good 
ear of corn. 

But I wonder if you know just what 
caused the smut to form? It was caused 
by fungi, and so is called. “fungous dis- 
ease.” The best way to prevent smut of 
corn is to gather and burn all stalks that 
have smut on them. 

Now let us find out what a fungus is; 
the plural is funzi. No doubt, it will 
seem strange when I tell you that fungi 
are small plants. Like bacteria, these 
little plants cannot take food from the 
soil and air. They must live on other 
plants and animals, either dead or living. 
Thus, they are really little robbers. 

Some fungi are so small that we need 
a microscope to see them. Other fungi, 
like mushrooms and toadstools, are large 
enough for us to see them with the naked 
eye. 

Last week we found out that most dis- 
eases of animals are caused by bacteria. 
Now most of the diseases of crops are 
caused by fungi, Let’s try to remember 
these two words—always. 

Some kinds of fungi do good, while 
others do harm. What are some of the 
fungi that are useful? If it were not for 


fungi, you could not enjoy the delicious 


lightbread which your mother makes. 
The yeast used in making the bread is a 
fungus. Fungi also give the flavor to 
various kinds of cheese. You might not 
think that fungi could kill insects, but 
they can. Sometimes fungi get on 
chinch bugs, grasshoppers, and flies, 
causing them to die. 

While there is one kind of fungi that 
is useful in making bread, there is an- 
other kind that causes bread to mold. 
The next time you see mold on bread, 
you will know what it is. Fungi destroy 
about $5,000,000 worth of crops each year 
in this country. Have you not been in 
the oat field when you saw whole heads 
of oats that were filled with smut instead 
of grains of oats? Fungi did this. The 
same kind of damage is done to wheat 
and barley. 

Probably you have picked a plum or 
a peach from a tree and found that it 
had brown mold.or rot on it. The fungi 
had been at work again. The dry peach 

“mummies” that hang on the trees and 
lie on the ground provide a home for the 
fungi all the winter. 

In a few years we would not be able 
to grow our crops or fruits if we did not 
have some way of killing the fungi. 
Fungi may be killed by giving them 
poisonous substances. Anything used to 
kill fungi is called a fungicide. Some- 
time soon, I am going to tell you how to 
keep fungi from ruining part of your oat 
or wheat crop next year. 

UNCLE P. F. 


How Club Work Helped a Tenant 


Farmer’s Son 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| JOINED the corn club in the spring of 
1919, I was then a very small boy 
and hardly knew what I was doing. My 
acre was a complete failure, but I was 
given a free trip to the short course at 
Baton Rouge for my efforts. I came 
back from the short course determined to 
make a success of my project in 1920. 


In the spring of 1920 I bought 90 
pounds of Cleveland-Wannamaker Big 
Boll cotton seed and planted early to 
avoid the boll weevil. I cultivated it to 
the best of my ability and harvested over 
1,600 pounds of seed cotton on 1% acres. 
I carried nothing to the fair that year—a 
mistake I’ve regretted very much. 


In 1921 I harvested 2,002 pounds of 
cotton on my 1% acres. I won two prizes 
at the parish fair and two at the State 
Fair. 


In 1921 I was elected boy representa- 
tive from my parish to the annual state 
short course. But how was I to get the 
money to pay my expenses to Baton 
Rouge? I had none. My father couldn’t 
help me, for he was a renting farmer 
and needed all he had. A plan struck me. 
I had been told that The Progressive 


MOLW fy d i i 
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Farmer would give a free trip to thie 
short course to any boy or girl who 
would secure 20 yearly subscriptions. | 
began my campaign and in three wee!.s 
had secured the 20 subscriptions. At the 
short course I was elected president of 
the state executive committee and have 
been discharging these duties ever since 
to the best of my ability. 

I am now a senior in high school, and 
I am going to study agriculture at Louis- 
iana State University for four years. 

The success I have had in club work 
has been achieved by putting heart, soul, 
mind and body into the work. Any mem- 
ber who will do as much can gain as 
much from club work as I have done. 

REUBEN L. FORMAN. 
Franklin Parish, La. 


Editor’s Note—We are glad to have 
another letter from this hard-working 
and successful club member, and con- 
gratulate him on winning the four-year 
scholarship. The Progressive Farmer is 
glad to help boys and girls who wish to 
attend short.courses, or to get purebred 
pigs, by getting subscriptions for us, 
and we are delighted that this plan helped 
Reuben. 


Began Reading at Four 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM alittle girl. 10 years old, and have 

been reading since I was 4, beginning 
with “Mother Goose Rhymes,” then “An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales,” and “Aesop’s Fa- 
bles.” I have read some of the “Elsie” 
books, “Robinson Crusoe,” several of the 
Campfire Girl books, “Lovey Mary,” and 
“Heroes of America.” 

I also read the young people’s page in 
The Progressive Farmer, and always 
the poems. I read the children’s page 
in the Youth’s Companion, too, and in 
other magazines. I like to read Bible 
stories to Mother and my eight-year-old 
brother. 


I believe I like the Campfire Girl books 
best because they tell about girls of today 
and what they do to be useful to others 
and to improve themselves. 


We are just putting a library in our 
school, and I hope to read “Little Wo- 
— ” “Pollyanna,” and other books 

oon, KATHERINE CLARK. 

Whitfield County, Ga. 


Editor’s Note—This is a very good 
letter for a little girl. We hope you get 
the new school library very soon. We 
believe that you will like books like “Lit- 
tle Women,” “Pollyanna,” “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm,” and “Freckles” 
much better than the “Elsie” books, and 
we suggest that you try reading boys’ 
books, too—‘Treasure Island,” stories of 
King Arthur and the Round Table, 
“Tales of Robin Hood,” and “Oliver 
Twist,” and “Ivanhoe,” when you are 
just a little older. 


Our Quiz Corner 


I.—This Week’s Nature Study Qu:s- 
tions 

RE bacteria able to increase rapid!y ? 
2. What is pasteurized milk? 

3. How many bacteria have been four! 

upon the body of a fly at one time? 

4. Do cows as well as people have 

tuberculosis? 

5. Should we drink milk from cows 

having tuberculosis? 

Il.—Answers to Last Week’s Quiz 
HAT birds are well fitted to capture 
insects flying in the air? Swallows, 

swifts, and, nighthawks, on account of 
their quick motion and wide, gaping 
mouths. 


2. Why are birds able to eat so much? 
On account of their great power of di- 


gestion. They are able to digest a meal 
in about half the time it takes other 
animals. 


3. Do many of the bones of birds con- 
tain air? Yes. Many of the bones of 
birds are hollow and contain air. This 
probably helps the birds when flying by 
lessening the weight. 


4. How many eggs do birds lay each 
season? From one to 20. Song birds 
range from 6 to 10 eggs, and pheasants 
and grouse range from 10 to 20. ‘ 
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Jelly-making: How It Is Done 


4 
ont Send ] Penny ELLIES and jams are popular, satisfactory, 


and simple. I promise success if the 

housewife will follow directions to the letter. 

Delivery Free Good jelly should be firm enough to hold its 
just send your name and shape, tender, clear, and brilliant. 

Pf... petvess x, a, ‘Selecting the Fru%.—The fruits best suited 

pay one penny until it is de- for jelly-making are grapes, plums, apples, 

iwered ot your door by the post. crab apples, and blackberries, as these con- 


coat formerly sold 
ior $11. 00. For a limited time 


tain pectin with an acid. The fruit should 
be firm and in good condition. Half should 
be ripe to give color and flavor with half 
underripe to supply acid. Strawberries, 
peaches, and cherries are lacking in pectin 
and will not make je Ily unless this is sup- 





plied. Pectin is that thing in fruits and ber- 
ries which makes juice jell and its presence \ 
can be determined by the following test. \ Lengthofditch1900/ 
Pectin Test.—Use one teaspoon grain alco- De 
hol (denatured can be used) and one tea- pth of ditch 3 ft 
spoon cooked fruit juice, cooled to room . Width 43 i 
Eni, temperature; mix in a glass, let stand five Cc j 
iy winter na! ht velour minutes. Pour mixture gently into another " 1 y) 
% clot ™ a . . OS % ZF / 
we = Pp .* —- —> glass. If a solid mass of jelly has formed ‘ t per foot 8%¢ , 
collar trimmed the juice will jell with measure for measure : 
_ of sugar. If the mass is slightly broken it 
pockets. will be safer to use three-fourths measure of 
Sideseams trimaved with sugar to a measure of juice. Crab apples us- 


ually yield a heavy pectin, and an equal vol- 
ume of sugar and juice may be used. Apples 
Brown, green, € blue,| | and blackberries usually require as much su- 

izes to gar as juice. Grapes require from one-half to 


three-fourths as much sugar as juice. “ m 
ncasuine wwe Praveen cet > 2°15| Let Hercules Dig Your Ditches 
Delivery Pala soft. Long cooking destroys the pectin. 


Straining.—After cooking, the fruit is placed 




















serene) oh in a square cheese cloth and the juice al- At an average cost of 84g per lineal 
lowed to drip without pressing. Filter by y ~ 
pouring through a flannel jelly bag. foot, a 1900 foot ditch (3 feet x 4% feet) 
A square white flannel, French seamed, = 
$4.98 for it. makes the best bag and may be hung on near Hollandale, Miss., was blasted by 
eit eter, he, ee de nails to drain if loops are placed at the top. 
9 refund se : , 8 . ° ° 
Could anything be fairer? Order by No. 30. As soon as the juice begins to boil, add dry men in one day with the aid of 
WALTER FIELD CO., D 2039, Chicago, Hl. sugar and cook rapidly until the jelly stage A . r 
is reached. By adding the sugar at the be- Hercules 60% Straight Nitroglycerin 
ginning there is less danger of crystalliza- A 
tion. Dynamite. Can you do better than 


V i Too little sugar makes a tough jelly. Too : 
DAI S CYPRESS much sugar causes jelly to be soft and that with shovels and scrapers? 
syrupy. Overcooking and the use of too much 
TANKS sugar cause many failures. The old saying a 
pint of juice to a pint of sugar will hold good 
only with such juices as quince, crab apple, 
A GOOD SUPPLY OF and currant. Three quarters of a pint of su- 


T gar is safest with other juices. 
WW A ER Testing Jelly.—The skillful use of the ther- 


mometer will save many failures. A good 


We will be glad to advise you in 
regard to your land reclaiming prob- 
lems and will send free upon request 
“Land Development’’—a 75-page 





in the house and farm buildings 























is geomet t man ont rv thermometer costs little and soon pays for 

sock. eo & @ convenience by itself in material saved. To test the jelly i 

— without a thermometer take a little of the book about dynamite on the farm. 
A Davie Cypress Tonk te mere boiling juice in a spoon and cool. When the I 1 b di h 

durable and sightly than a steel jellying point is reached the juice will form o 4 

— Costs _ oe a sheet and break from the side of the spoon Send for t te S you a out 1tc Ing, stumping, 
ee See Ey Se Seer when poured out. The use of the thermometer this book— } ; 
ye will, however, give more accurate results. It iy i tree planting, and boulder blasting. 

aa A. 41. f.| As soon as the jelly stage is reached, skim. 

you an estimate of how little e There is less waste when this is done at the HERCULES POWDER co. 

Davis Cypress Tank will cost. last. 

G.M. DAVIS & SON ‘ The jelly glasses should be washed and newer 

nauae Laura Street sterilized, removed from the water and Sirmingham. Als, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
i Florida drained while hot. When the jelly is fin- 


ished, pour immediately into the hot steril- 
ized glasses. Fill the glasses full as the jelly 
will shrink. When the jelly is cold, cover 
with a thin layer of melted paraffin to ex- 
clude the air, and the lacquered tin tops to 
keep out dirt and mice. If hermetic caps are 
used, paraffin will be unnecessary as the jelly 
is sealed and processed while hot. 











HERCULES 


Equipment for Making Jelly, Preserves, and 
Jam.—Only a few utensils are necessary for 
€ . : preserving and jelly-making, several sharp 
“Reo” Cluster Met fin; V-Crimp, Corru- knives, a large kettle, a colander, cheese 
gt ay ath ete gh cloth and flannel jellybag. Use a wooden 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get paddle or spoon for stirring. A thermome- 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. ter is a necessity if perfect products are de- 


Edwards **Reo”’ Metal Shingles sired. Accurate scales and measuring cups 
have great durability—many customers report 15 ant are also necessary. A_ wash-boiler with Ce 
20 ye ervice.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. wooden rack in the bottom makes an excel- e 
S325 saan Free Roofing Book lent sterilizer for glasses, bottles and jars. TT] AS al {| 6) Ou 
d 


Jelly Stock.—During the summer months ( St 
andard fo ig 75 year: 















when fruit is plentiful, can fruit juice, and 
make it into jelly as needed. This jelly stock " / 

will keep, while jelly, unless it is hermeti- 1 ‘ ; | 
cally sealed, will sometimes ferment in very 
hot weather and lose its delicate fruity flavor. 
Making the stock is simple. Pour cooked 
fruit juice into jars, seal and process 30 min- 
utes. Store and use just as the freshly made 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. juice. 
924-974 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. | Roofing Book | 


ze = 


MAUSER 


Less than half war C 

Latest Model 9 § LT asteckee 
standard cutrtbeen, Convenient to carry — lies flat in 
the pocket—perfect, safety devica orld’s Famous 
Luger * ba ry -95 — Hand E eevee Revolver. 

Lu 

ity ee inder , 8 ent, $96.06. | cal. $ ce Scuppernong Jelly—Grapes should not be 
Benuine at fully ripe. Wash, crush, place in vessel both 
pulp and hulls. Cook until soft (from 20 to 
raven TMAN TIT II 80 miruwtes),' strain through’ cheese cloth, 

POS ion f S 
Guustimsaas filter through: flannel bag and can. 

. MATIC — x EL ARMY AUTO. “To make ‘jelly ‘bring 1 pint’ stock ‘to ‘boiling 
point. Add'% pint sugar. Cobdk rapidly until 
yaliy point! 'is' reached: (223 degveds FR: br 106 5 ve ; } 
C). > Skim | and! pour :itmmédiataly «into, steril- 5 Pee andienand 
ized glasses. _ — - 












No work that you farmers do is too 
rough for clothes made out of Stifel’s 
Indigo Cloth. 


All Overalls, Jumpers and Work Clothes 
made of this cloth last longer, wash bet- 
ter and keep their “looks.” 


See that you get it. Look for this boot shaped 
trade mark stamped on the back of the cloth. 








Apple Jelly.—Wash apples, cut into small 
pieces, cover with water, boil 35 to 45 min- 
utes. Strain and measure juice. Test with 
alcohol. Apples usually require three-fourths 
as much sugar as juice. Cook to 222 degrees 
F., or 105% degrees C. Skim and pour into 
hot glasses. 















Grape Stock.—With both bunch and mus- 
cadine grapes it is best to extract the juice 
and can it for future use; cream of tartar 
crystals are almost sure to form in jelly 
made from freshly extracted juice and by al- 
lowing the stock to stand from 3 to 6 months 
the crystals will deposit and the juice can be 
racked off and made into clear jelly. 












Garments sold by dealers ecverywhere— 
We are makers of the cloth only. 
J..L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and ‘Printers 


‘ Wheeling; W. Va. . 
260 Church St., New York, N.Y. 



































MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON, Wh iting t rtiser: “ oxtinar’ 
N. C. State Home Demonstration Agent. wre aon which’, ee pave : be 4 ~e. writing you se on at er in The 
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“M \ 
i wink and go to sleep—I’m over a foot 
tall. And I’m given away to little 
girls who want me. If I do say so 


dollies you ever saw. I have the 
pinkest cheeks and most beautiful 
brown, soft, silky hair —and it’s- 
bobbed! I have big blue eyes and I can 


them tight and go to sleep just like you 
can. 


cap that can be taken off and put back 
onagain. I’m good sized, too—more 
than a foot high. And you just 
ought to see me walk! I can take 
regular, long steps, and I can sit 
down alone or stand up. If I’m 

naughty and you spank me, I’ll 
ery right out loud.” 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


“I am not sold—I am given 
away —and I want some lit- 
tle girl to send for me, take 
me into her home and be my 
little mother. I’ll be just as 
lovable as can be, and I’m 
sure I can make the little 
mother who plays with me 
very, very happy. Just 
read how easy it is to get 
me without paying a penny 
and then send forme. I just 
know you'll like me and we’ll 
be playmates for the longest, 
longest time.” 


How to Get 
the DOLL 


Mothers! It is now possible 
for your little girl to get 
Nancy Jane withoutapen- @ 
ny’scost. And really, besides 

being unusually pretty and attractive, 


The walking construction is also a 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 
without a penny's cost to you. 
our Farm 


take right in her arms and play with. So fill 





Penny's cost to me. 
Name 





name is NaneyJane. I walk—I cry 


myself, I am one of the prettiest | @ 


wink and blink with them, too, or shut | 


You might not guess it from this 
icture of me, but I wear the darlingest 
ittle flowered lawn dress with lace trim- y 

ming, and my patent leather slippers are \ 

the cutest little things you can imagine, 
but not any cuter than my knitted silk 


an exceptionally well made, substantial doll. 
The head is unbreakable. Each eye is set in the 
head individually by a special patented pivot which gives the eyes free move- 
ment and prevents them from falling out. It also enables the doll to wink and 
blink at will, which is an extra attraction for the child. 

" : patented device which enables the doll to 
sit down, stand up and walk with real human strides, not like the loose 
attached to the body in some of the cheaper so-called walking dolls. 


Send the Coupon Now! 


We have arranged to give away thousands of N 
ife friends for just a little favor that you can encily do us. ies seaedieancaatines 


This photograph of Nancy Jane was made to show you how ehe looks. Only of course sho is bigger 
than the picture (over a foot tall) and much more lifelike, because she can sleep, wink, ery, 
sit alone and walk. Besides she is a darling, lovable little doll—the kind a little girl wants to 


This is the COUPON for you to send—Just write your 
Name and Address on the lines below and mail it TODAY! 


AUNT MOLLY, Farm Life Doll Dept. p-2149 SPENCER, IND. 
I want to have Mary Jane for my very own. Please write and tell me how { can get her without a 


R.F.D, or Street. 


Guarantee 


This offer is made by 
the Farm Life Pub- 
lishing Company, 

wblishers of Farm 
ife—one of the 

biggest farm pa- 
pers in the coun- 
try. We stand 
back of this offer 
tee 



























is exactly as de- 
ascribed and that 
everyone who 
answers this ad- 
vertisement will 
be given fair and 
square treatment. 


Aunt Molly has 
sent Nancy Jane 
toabout two thob- 
sand of her little 
friends, and not 
one has been dis- 
appointed. 


. 


We feel sure 


er, too. 






















Walk, 
Cry, 
Wink 
and Go 
to Sleep 





I’m Overa 


Foot High 


she is 


legs 


We will write and tell you how to get her 


in the coupon below and mai! it today. 














ligh Grade 


I 
SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 
I 


Red or Green 


$1.65 


Each roll contains 108 square feet with nails 
and cement 


WALL BOARD 
$3.50 


48 inches wide by 6, 7, 
Write for price list. 
Richmond, Va. 


per 108 square feet, 
8. 9 and 10 feet long 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 








If you have a surplus of any kind 
of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Puta small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 
at a profit: 


Snel 5¢ . FER 








| cheaper. 











Don't let rats or mice eat up your 
corn or grain. Don’t let moff, rain, 
fire, vermin or thieves cut into your crop. 
Store it in a BUCKEYE galvanized iron 
crib. It will last a life time and costs but 
little more than wood. All sizes g 

and styles. Low prices on 
Roofing, Fencing, Paints. 
East Birmingham fron 

Roofing Co. 


Dept. P 92 


BUC iE XE | , 


BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 
advertised products, but are often 
they are not only better than non- 












I.—Quick Fruiting Is the Main 
Thine 


ERE in South Mis ippi mm an 
average, we make little or no cot 
ton after August 1! weevil getting 

all squares set aiter this date 

This means that our cotton-making 
season has practical been cut half 
in two by the w vil, for in th old 
days blooms appearing by or before 
September 15 could ordinarily be de- 
pended upon to make _ bolls This 
shortening of the period in which we 
can make cotton calls, of course, tor 
some tall hustling on the part of the 


of bolls by August 
what we 
short 


plant to set a crop 
1, and this quick ac 
must have, or our cr 
And right here is where a quick, 
warm soil, liberal fertilization, a good 
variety of cotton, and fast work come 
in. When these factors are combined 
as they should be, it is possible to set 
a bale per acre by August 1, but it is 
not easy. However, it is my goal on 
every acre of cotton I grow, though it 
may take me some years to reach it. 


Il.—Long Staple Cotton Fruiting 
ell 


tion is 


yp will be 


HE biggest surprise to me in 
this year’s cotton experience has 
been the way Webber-49, a cotton 


with an inch and a quarter staple, has 
fruited as compared with an ordinary 
short cotton. During the past two 
weeks I have had probably 100 men 
examine the Webber growing right 
alongside a Cook-Broadwell cotton 
that I regard rather highly as a fast 
fruiter, and three men out of four have 
picked the Webber as the best fruited 
Time of planting, soil, fertili- 


cotton. 
zation and culture have been the same. 
Of course I do not know whether 


length of staple will hold up under our 
South Mississippi soil and climatic con- 
ditions, and any long staple cotton 
grown here will probably have to be 
shipped away in order to get the full 
market price for it. But I do know 
that so far Webber-49 is showing up 
surprisingly well, and I am looking 
forward to final results with great in- 
terest. 


Iil._—Is There a Limit to Thick 
Spacing? 

T NEARLY all our experiment sta- 

tions, unchopped cotton has given 

bigger vields than any wider spacing; 

but in these tests I usually do not find 

it stated just how thick this unchopped 

cotton was, nor the fertility of the land 
or the amount of fertilizer used 

This year, so far, my unchopped cot- 
ton is running decidedly more bolls 
than cotton right alongside, chopped to 
a hoe’s width, one stalk in a place; but 
I sometimes think that possibly bunch- 
ed cotton, that is, two to five stalks in 
a hill, the hills or bunches 8 to 10 inches 
apart, would be better than the ex- 
tremely thick cotton. 

1 am rather inclining to the helief 
that cotton may be left too thick, es- 
pecially on poor land that ts poorly 
fertilized; but even on such land, I be- 
lieve that three-foot rows and cotton a 
hoe’s width, with two to five stalks in 
a place, is not too close. As a matter 
of fact, where grass has to be fought, 
which is nearly everywhere, cotton 
must at least be blocked hoe 
to keep the grass out; it cannot be left 
unchopped. This blocking, in three 
foot rows, I believe is the best spacing 
for average Cotton Belt conditions. 


IV.—How Heavily Shali We 
Fertilize? 
Or COURSE | fertilizer 
used in as large amounts 


pay, even up to a ton or more per ac 
The question is, how high can we go in 
fertilizing cotton and realize good 
profits on the m t 





with i 


should be 
as.) (will 


re 


mvested 


In a number of tests I have tits year, 
900 pounds per acre, 690 pound »1 d 
phosphate and 300 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, is showing better than any lighter 
application. .Likewise, 100 pounds of 


nitrate of soda applied as a side-dress- 
ing to cotton that got 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 200 pounds of 





pisdipiltacornret ant 


‘ 





gitrate of soda at planting time, is 
Wi 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Soil and Crop Problems 
By B. L. MOSS 


showing up decidedly better tl row 
alongside not getting the side-dressing 
The reader will please remember that 
I a not drawing final conclusions, 
1d will not until the otton is har- 
ested; but so far the most heavily 
rtilized cotton seems to be decidedly 


the Db 


Do We Appreciate Our Home 
Demonstration Agents? 


HE important work which our coun- 

ty home demonstration agents are 
doing for this state is, it seems to us, not 
nearly so much appreciated as it should 
be. These agents are constantly teaching 
our people new, easier, and better meth 
ods for the home and farm. Methods 
that will and do make life more worth- 
while by improving conditions in the 
home. 

Some of our people do not seem to 
realize that the work done by these 
agents will live forever. We heard of a 
young lady, a member of a canning club, 
who was taught to make a certain kind 
of preserves and she has taught this 
method to two aunts, three cousins and 
her little sister. This recipe will prob- 
ably be used extensively, and will no 
doubt be handed down for several gen 
erations. This is an example of what 
our agents are doing almost daily. 

The home demonstration agents visit 
rural clubs and homes, teaching canning, 
preserving, cooking, dressmaking, sew- 
ing, how to make labor-saving devices 
for the home, etc., and the farm demon- 
stration agents teach better farming 
methods. A great many of the trouble- 
some questions that arise in the home 
and on the farm can be readily answered 
by these agents, if they are given an 
opportunity. 

There is no more importaut work than 
the education of the boys and girls of 
this country, and the importance of inter- 
esting our boys and girls in some spe- 
cialized farm work been largely 
overlooked. These are great 
factors in teaching our young people the 
necessity of specializing in our farm 
work and how to start such special work 
as poultry keeping, hog raising, ctc. 
They also teach the important fact, that 
just as much can be saved, and much 
better living conditions can be had on 
the farm than in the crowded city. Their 
work is a great aid in making our young 
folks contented and happy in the rura’ 
communities. 

Our agents are paid from funds ap 
propriated by the Federal and state gov 
ernments, such appropriations being al- 
lotted from money derived from taxes. 
If our county recognizes the importance 
of this work and appropriates money to 
maintain it, shouldn't we codperate to the 
fullest extent? Unless we take advan- 
tage of the work these agents are doing 
in our community, we will not get the 
full value of our taxes. If we do not get 
full value, it is our own fault 

Qne suggestion given by our county 
home demonstration agent was worth 
$200 to us during 1921, and we.expect to 
make from $300 to $500 and reduce our 
grocery bill about three-fifths during 
1922 by a further use of this plan 

Too often these agents are severely 
criticised when only praise should be 
given. Every demonstration agent we 
have met has been willing and eager to 
assist to better the conditions of the 
rural population. 

It is 
should have a live 


has 


agents 


our opinion that each community 
club and should take 
advantage of the many improved meth- 
ods which our agents are so well fitted 
to teach. It is not much more difficult 
to demonstrate a new method before a 
club of 25 to 50 than it to one of 10 
members 


Are we overlooking the great benefits 
the county agents may be to us! 
R. O. LIVELY 
pe AT ESSN agents working with 
farm women itr 1921 gave 11,000 
demonstrations in ho management 
and arrangement Results from these 
d mstrations reported to the United 
Sta Depart t of Agriculture in- 
uded 2,000 built or remodeled 
\ wrdine to demonstration sugges 
tions. 7.000 | hens rearranged, 65,000 
homes screened, and 5,000 water sys- 


¢ 


tems 
iig systems 


4,000 septic tanks, and 7,000 light - 
installed 
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HIS PART 

Boss: Well, Sambo, I hear you have been 
dealing some at that bucket shop; what were 
you, a bull or a bear?” 
Sambo: Well, suh, boss, it ’pears lak ah 
was jest de goat. 


OTHERS MIGHT AS WELL 
“Personally, you know, I am very fond of 
hunting. But then, you see, I belong to the 
society for the protection of animals. How- 
ever, I found a way out of my difficulty. 
When hunting, I use blank cartridges.” 
Paris La Baionnette. 


LARGELY A MATTER OF WEIGHT 

“Well, Sandy,” said the laird, “you are get- 
ting very bent. Why don’t you stand up 
straight like me, man?” 

“Eh, man, do ye see that field 0’ corn over 
the re '> 

“T do,” returned the laird. 

“A’ well, ye’ll notice that the full heads 
hang down, an’ the empty ones stand up.” 
The Furrow. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE 
Cindy calling to her husband: “Pete, you 
nigger, come here and chop you wood.” 
Pete: “Shut you mouf, I ain’t gwine to 
do it.” 
“Why Pete, ” asked the bystander, in as- 
tonishment, “aren’t you going?” 





Pete: “Cos I’se gwine, but I likes to sass 


Pe Save Money 


FAILED TO MAKE THE SALE 


“Don’t you want to buy a bicycle to ride 


around your fa ?” asked hardw: . : 
SIS ea Seid Meee on your land-clearing this fall! 


cheap now. I can let you have a first-class 


one for $35.” 
” replied the D" PONT CHEMICAL ENGINEERS have cut your land- 


“I'd rather put $35 in a cow, 


“— ov tg rege clearing costs by producing Dumorite, the cheapest and 
“But, think,” persiste the clerk, “how : : 
foolish you’d look riding around on a cow.” best farm dynamite yet made. Use it and save money. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said the farmer strok- Equal in strength to 40% dynamite, stick for stick. Has the 
4 ing his chin; “no more foolish, I guess, than : “ ” 

| woah walle’ 6 theoete. slow, heavy action of “20%”. Non-headache. Non-freezing. And 

at the price of 100 sticks of “40%” you get 135 to 140 sticks of 


LETTING THE CUSTOMERS PAY FOR IT Dumorite—one-third more per dollar. 

A Hebrew small storekeeper, much to the 
astonishment of his neighbors, suddenly dec- ; Go to your hardware dealer or general store and order your 
orated his shop window with a gorgeous new fall supply—and remember that you can blast stumps with 
blind. It was the sensation of the day, and ‘ . 
few of his brethren failed to make some re- Dumorite in any season of the year, 


mark to him about it. 


: . , 
“Nice blind you’ve got there, Isaac,” said Write for free 105-page Farmers Handbook of Explosives, a 
one. complete manual covering the latest blasting methods. 
“Yes, Aaron.” 


“How much did it cost you, Isaac?” E. | a DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., Inc. 


“It didn’t cost me anything, Aaron. My A 
customers paid for it sk your County Agent Robson-Prichard Buildin 
pei Seagh sania ae how the Federal Farm Huntinet W. Va. * 
nat! Your customers paid for it? Loan System will bel; untington, . 
“Yes, Aaron. I put a leedle box on my you clear your ion 


counter, ‘For the Blind,’ and they paid for 
it.’’—Selected. 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS NON-HEADACHE [] PON 


» By J.PAlley + 


——— ingredients :— 
Nux Vomica 


Running Water at the Turn of || | Saitsctor 






T NON-FREEZING 


ITE 


Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 





WHUT MAKE ‘EM ALLuz ) 
CALL CULLUD FoLks A 


"RACE", WEN EVY-BOoDY 
| SAVES DEY So SLOW? 





























. . Sulphur DO YOU TAKE SALT 
. Sp = With a | Time with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 
Leader Water System TWICE A WEEK? 
Prices on Tanks....... $20 and .up A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 


Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
will improve digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy i 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just 
4 brick in feed-box—it will do the 
res 
The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


On Complete Systems, $150 and up 


We can furnish you electric driven 
pumps for use with your farm ele 
tric plant or for 110 volt city cur 
rent. If you do not have electric 
lights, we can furnish you with 
gasoline engine driven system. 





Write for Catalog, Price List, -and 
name of nearest dealer on 
LEADER PUMPS, TANKS, 
and WATER SYSTEMS. = 


THE MOTOR CO., 


Distributors, 


. Another Remark by Hambone Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Sto’-keepuh say ef de ole ‘oman bung 
me up so much, how come ah ain’ git a 

ce fum ’er. But shucks! dem dah Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 
uyuhs is mo’ expensive dan @ doctuh! ].sive Farmer? Try it. It pays! 



















ited 

Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 
All sizes. Canning Supplies, Hand 
Sealers, etc. We ship any quantity 
desired. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577-A Roanoke, Vai: 





Copyright, 1922 by McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 
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ihe cream of cream separator 
prosperity goes to De Laval users 


There was never greater need than 
right now for the best separator, one 
which skims cleanest, has greatest 
capacity, turns easiest, requires the 
least care, and produces the most 
perfect product. In all these respects 
the De Laval has no equal. Take 
nothing for granted, simply let it be 
demonstrated to you. See the local 
De Laval agent or address the 
nearest general office. 
THE DE LAVAL. SEPARATOR. co. 


New York San Francisco 


165 Broadway 29 East A Mediove Street 61 Beale Street 








BUY YOUR NEW BUGGY NO 


At Big Cut in Factory Price 
And Save from $15 to $50) 
5 All The 
WE HAVE 
CUT PRICES i 
TO THE BONE ' Cotalos 
Our buggy m Cararog 
prices h BY e a] > 
py me ANY 
If you need {\\ (bean tare > - 
A NEW See 2 _— eg 
IGY 
BUGGY Ae rai 
within the . 
next year or 
two, NOW is the time to buy. 


FREE Write quick for FREE CATALOG || 
showing ali the latest styles at big |) 



















cut in factory prices—and save the difference. 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 536 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 











Men With Autos 
Wanted 


to introduce and 
take orders for our 
NEW PROCESS 
STORAGE BAT- 
TERY. Plates cane 
not sulphate or 
buckle. No expert 
attention required, 
One-half cup water every 3 months, 
Made for autos, radios, lighting outfits 
and all other battery purposes, 


Guaranteed 2 Years 


The biggest money maker and greatest 

business builder ever known. Write | 
today for our exclusive proposition | 
and low wholesale prices. 


HARSHA BATTERY CO. 
21 East Van Buren St. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas. 








Dept. 29 
CHICAGO 











A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been | 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- | 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 | 


per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
(coal-oil). } 


sene 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, is offe ring to send a 
lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to | 


give one FREE to the first user in each | 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


] the 


Timely Articles for Farm 
| nee 
HOW TO MAKE GOOD BUTTER ‘so long ago, 


Il.—Churning and Handling the 


Butter 
view churning process is the next 
tey This is accomplished by re- 
volvin the churn so as to get the 
1 number of 1 Care 
taken to allow the gas (car- 
bon dioxide) that forms in the churn, 
to escape during the first few minutes 
of churning. The churning shi uld con- 
tinue until the granules of butter have 
reached the size of a grain of wheat. 


must be taken not to overchurn 
as this will make it very dif- 
ficult to remove all the buttermilk, and 
consequently will cause the butter to 
have a rancid taste. 

When the granules of butter have 
reached the proper size the buttermilk 
is then drawn off. To do this allow the 
churn to remain still a few minutes, to 
allow the granules of butter to rise to 
the top, and then slowly drain the but- 
termilk off through a fine wire sieve. 
It is important to take the temperature 


Care 
the butter 


of the buttermilk at this time. 

Next comes the washing of the but- 
ter and this is very essential if good 
flavored butter is to be produced. There 
is much buttermilk remaining in the 
butter granules and this must all be re- 
moved by thorough washing of the 
butter while in the churn. Generally 
for farm practice, washing the butter 
twice is sufficient. The wash water 
should be absolutely pure and at a 
temperature from one to two degrees 
Fahrenheit lower than the buttermilk 


withdrawn. 

After completely washing the butter 
it removed to the butter worker, 
where salt is added. Salt used to 
give flavor and to preserve the butter. 
It should be added at the rate of one 
ounce of salt to one pound of butter. 
Some people prefer more salt than oth- 


is 
is 


ers so this is only a guide as the 
amount of salt to add varies with the 
demands of the consumer. It is very 
important, however, that the salt be 


ground. In adding salt, 
flatten out the butter until about one 
inch thick and then sprinkle salt uni- 
formly over the mass. Allow the salt 
to dissolve before working or the but- 
ter will be what is termed “gritty.” 
When the salt is well dissolved on the 
butter, the working process may be 
started. This is done by pressing the 
mass of butter with the butter lever 
until the salt is uniformly distributed 
through the butter and the surplus 
water has been pressed out. Working 
should cease when the butter is a com- 
pact mellow mass. Too much work- 
ing causes the butter to be oily. 

Now comes the last step, of printing 
and wrapping. The printer should al- 
ways be kept in cold water when not 
in use to prevent butter sticking to it. 
In using the printer compactly press 
the butter in it from which it is placed 
upon a piece of parchment paper, 
wrapped and put into a neat carton. 
FRED M. HAIG. 


Note.—The 
Series” is 
Organiging 


’ 


clean and finely 


next article of 
“Points to Ob- 
a Codperative 


Editorial 
“Dairy 
serve in 
Creamery. 


Shows What Can Be Done in Tick- 


free Territory 


EXT to my family, my Guernsey 
cattle mean most to me,” says R. A. 
Smith, of Lynchburg, S. C., a recent 


convert to dairying in a section that, not 





Se 








ro, Was paying tribute to the 
cattle tick. This man’s success with 
cows is an excellent example of what 
can be accomplished in a few years, 

Mr. Smith became interested in good 
cattle while on the farm of Robert 
Cooper, one of the best known breede1 
of Guernseys in the South. Five year 
ago, he bought a farm on which he owed 
tp Three years ago he bought a few 
head of cows from Mr. Cooper; today | 


has a herd of 26 age ym and 5 grad 
All the cattle are pa for, and the in 
debtedness on the ee has been reduced 
considerably. Last year he sold $1,070 
worth of calves. His herd is free from 
tuberculosis and on the Federal 
credited list. 

This farmer was particularly fortunate 
in starting out with very good 
otherwise he had no advantage not pos- 
sessed by any healthy, hard-working 
farmer. ‘My success,” he “is due 
to tue attention I give to my cattle, and 
to Mr. Cooper’s codperation.” He gets 
a regular income from milk and cream 
sold at retail, but a big part of his re- 
turns have come from the sale of well- 
bred calves. 


A Good Bull Is Worth $500 a Year, 
$1,500 in Three Years 


ANY experiment stations have data 


is 


is ac- 


stock 4 


says, 


to show the value of the good bull 
to the herd, and the influence a good 
bull will have in increasing the pro- 
duction of the daughters over that of 
their dams. They also have informa- 
tion to show that a poor bull will de- 
crease the production of the daughters 
from that of their dams. 
Several years ago, the V. P. I. herd 


secured a Holstein sire, Virginia Korn- 
dyke Butter Boy. The first 10 daugh- 
ters of this bull produced an 
yearly increase in production over that 
of their dams of 4,913 pounds of milk, 
and 161 pounds of butter 

The increase in yearly production of 
only one of these daughters was worth 
$50. If 10 daughters were secured from 
such a bull, his value in one year would 
$500. 
Too many dairy farmers underesti- 
mate the real value of a good purebred 
bull, Suppose that a good bull will in- 
crease the yearly butterfat production 
of his daughters over their dams by 
only 50 pounds. The value of this bull 
in a herd of 10 cows would be as fol- 
lows: 

Average increased production of daughters 
over their dams—50O pounds butterfat. 


average 


be 


Value of each daughter’s yearly in- 
DIES ~n.c56 vn binnann ng ¢5550605%6R0 cd tn scene $15.00 
Value, or cost, of feed (due to greater 
MONEE > cn sicaesan ta bveedeseacceeyens’ 6.00 


Each daughter’s increased profit per year r 9.00 
Each daughter’s increased profit in six 





WEEE a csdesaundseuedisenyadehscceeessessss OM 00 
Increased profit each year from 10 of 

the heifers worth saving.............. 40.00 
Value of sire’s influence on first year’s 

MN. “canddngte dened GOhecirceNaaanh ieee 540.00 
Value of sire’s influence from three | 

eee 1,620.00 | 

The above figures are conservative 


and yet show that a good sire in three 
years’ service will be worth $1,500 in a 
herd only through the increased pro- 


duction of the daughters over their 
dams. 

What is your scrub bull worth? 
Even if he is not decreasing the pro- 


duction of his daughters below that of 
their dams, a good purebred sire could 
be worth $1,500 to you while the scrub 
will never do your herd any good. 
FRANK A. BUCHANAN, | 

Virginia Extension Service, 
Blacksburg, Vo. 


sire 











TAKING A DRINK—OF 


This is a group of Alamance County, N. C., 
Ayrshire Farm, Pinehurst, N. C. They 


WHOLESOME MILK 


farmers and farm boys 


visiting Pinehurst 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





F. RM SANITATION 


nS ¢ T 
Kieso Dip No. 1 | 
(Standardized) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
all 
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Live §S SS toci ii and } 
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Poultry | 


FREE BOOELETS: 
No. 151. |} i Sanitation. | 
No. 160. Hog 
No. 
No. 
Kreso Dip 
sold at all drug stores 


SEND FOR 


Dis CASt 
f Poultry. 
»w to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Care ¢ 
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Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Animal Industry Department of | 
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are learning more about good dairy cattle. 









Gasoline-Kerosene $5 
2 to 30 H-P. . 
Stationary an 1 Port- FCNTATON 
able, can now be Di 
4 irect 
3 all styles 
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SAV %) 
A DIRECT. Catalog FREE. 
“s 0 OakiandAve. 
wsas City, Mo, F 
23 350 | Empire Bidg. °° Pittsbure =e Pa, 














STAR PEA HULLER 
ak 


The ST’R is 
Pea Huller Perfection 





If you ra P DB 8 

you 1 I { 
I i 

will t 

are 20,001 

in us Wi 

be said « 

They ar 1 i l 

and styles, 10 to 60 bushe!s 

per hour. Write for Cata 


log and Prices. 








TRADE MARK REG. Us. "PAT. OFF. 


Removes Bursal: Enlarge- 
ments, Thickened, Swollen Tis- 
sues, Curbs, Filled Tondene, 
Sore ness from any Bruise or Strait 
tops Spavin Lameness. Allays p 
es not Blister, remove the hele or 

up the horse. $2.50 a bottle, 
€ vered. 
Book 1 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 


OTTAWA 
BUZZ SAWS 





184 Temple St. Springfield, Mass 


More Power 








s 50 5 — 
. ties: 

PANE sombuck. 25 aod 3% BP. 

Factory © to_mount on skids or 
f bullet ma ep. Su race 
4 iP. 96.50] Woop y NEEDED <= 
See Make Big Money from your wood lt. 
Low Prices. | FREE BOOK—Write today! 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., Dept. 169-A, Ottawa, Kan. 














U.S. —_ REAL MUNSON LAST SHOE 
ND NO MONEY 

We “ane shoes without a oent 
deposit to prove their value 

The biggest bargain ever offered 

Real Krome leather top. Solid 
white oak heels and sewed on 
soles reinforced. Send order 

and size. Pay postman $2.5 














and postage when shoes 
come. Money cheerful 
< ly refunded if m 
6atisfactory. Sizes 
5 to 11. Black 
and Tan, 
EAGLE OUTLET co., Dept. C 


New York City. 








127 East 23rd St., 











13K101R- Excell nt gue eality. full 
size, U.S.A.woo anket, weight 
8 to 4 Ibs. Hav 
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PEACH@APPLE 
Pad ES REDUCED PRICES 


—. TO PLAN’ TERS 
Small or L. arge Lots by Express, F zt 


tor Parcel Post , 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, G Nuts Shade anc 
Ornamentai Trees, Vines ana + 


hrubs. Catalog FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 
“8 MOLASSES 
$450.5 50 Gals Eavs' corn, and cheaper. Mixed with 


. replaces grat. S0-gallon barrcls 
pe 625 ie Carine barrels-s- re frexht. Shipped 
al 


Wrne Ek: able on arrival shrpment. maples {ree 


Garvey Co. Dept. D, New Oricans, Le 
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A SOURCE OF PROFIT AND PLEASURE FOR THE CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


These hogs were fed by club boys and girls. The county farm and home demonstration 
agents are doing a great work in teaching the young folks how to get the most profit 


out of farming. 


Select Your Best Cotton Stalks Now 
For 1923 Seed 


URING seasons favorable to the 

weevil very little cotton is set after 
the first part of August. After this 
time the weevil have multiplied in such 
large numbers that practically no 
squares are left. Under such conditions 
the amount of cotton we pick inthe fall 
depends upon the number of bolls set 
now. Examine your fields and you will 
find stalks that have ten to twelve bolls 
set and others that have less than 
three. Seed from the plants that have 
ten or more bolls set will reproduce 
plants of their kind. The plants that 
have the largest number of bolls now 
are not only safer from boll weevil at- 
tack but will produce the greatest 
amount of lint this fall.. Seed from 
these plants will pass this quality on to 
the crop next year and for years to 
come. Then, if these plants are our 
heav-est yielders and reproduce heavy 
yielders, saving seed from them will 
pay whether we have boll weevil or 
not. The results from this work last year 
gave an average increase of 91 pounds 
of lint per acre over unselected seed. 
When this was sold the increase due 
to saving seed from the best plants 
amounted to $18.58 per acre. 

One man can mark enough good 
plants in a day to supply six bushels 
of seed. This will plant five to six 
acres. Figure your profit. Do you 
know any work on the farm that will 
pay better than this? 

Begin right now by marking the 
plants that have the largest number of 
bolls set. Mark them with a tag or 
colored strips of cloth so the cotton 
may be picked from them separately 
from the other plants this fall. Just 
before the general crop is picked send 
a careful picker in the field to save 
the seed plants. Store it in a dry place 
and when the rush of picking and gin- 
ning is over, clean out the gin thor- 
oughly and gin the seed free from mix- 
tures. 

Remember it will pay whether you 
have boll weevil or not. If you have 
the boll weevil, you cannot afford to 
overlook this remedy. If you haven’t 
the weevil, now is the best time to be- 
gin preparation for them—Dr. R. G. 
Winters, North Carolina Extension 
Service. 


Editor’s Comment.—Here is one of the . 


things that is easy to do and will put 
money into the pockets of the man who 
will just take the trouble to do it. Here 
is a sure way to make more money from 
whatever cotton you grow next year. 
Why don’t you do this little bit extra 
and draw good pay for it in increased 
yields next year? 


How to Dig and Care for Sweet 
Potatoes 


T WILL soon be time to dig sweet po- 
tatoes, and in doing the work, 
there are two things of particular im- 
portance that should be given consider- 
ation. First, sweet potatoes should not 
be handled roughly, as the least bruise 
or break in the skin of the potato provides 
an opportunity for the entrance of decay 
germs. Second, it is desirable that the 
soil be comparatively dry at the time of 


digging, and warm, clear weather is best 
for the proper handling of the crop. 

A regular turn plow with the mold- 
board removed to avoid covering the 
potatoes as they are thrown out is often 
used in digging the crop. This imple- 
ment is usually provided with coulters 
on the beam which cut the vines ahead 
of the plow. However, many growers 
who must harvest large acreages in the 
crop, use special potato diggers, which 
are provided with two rolling coulters 
that cut the vines on each side of the hill, 
and iron rods projecting from the mold- 
board which free the potatoes from the 
soil. 

The potatoes should be allowed to dry, 
and then gathered directly from the row 
into padded baskets and hauled to the 
curing and storage plant. It is a bad 
idea to throw several rows of potatoes 
together, as they become bruised. They 
should not be exposed to the sun long 
and should not be leit out over night. 

While on the subject of potato dig- 
ging, it will not be amiss to state that the 
selection of seed for the next year’s crop 
should be done in the field at harvest 
time. In this way the grower can get 
some idea of the vine growth, the yield 
per hill, and the relative size and shape 
of the potatoes. He should select only 
medium-sized, well-shaped, and matured 
potatoes from productive hills free from 
disease. Potatoes from vine cuttings are 
very desirable for seed, as the danger of 
transmitting disease from the plant bed 
to the field is lessened. 


EUGENE BUTLER. 
Outbreaks of the Cotton Worm 


EPORTS state that cotton worms, 

sometimes called cotton army worms, 
have appeared in destructive numbers in 
parts of Texas, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas. These insects may or may not ap- 
pear in otherastates in the next two or 
three weeks. If they do, they are likely 
to do considerable damage, especially in 
those séctions where cotton is small and 
late. 

The cotton worm is one of the insects 
that strips the plant of foliage. When 
present in great numbers, these insects 
take all the leaves except the coarse 
veins, remove the little leafy parts 
around the bolls and squares, even eat 
the squares themselves and strip the 
juicy, tender surface of the young and 
half-grown bolls. 

Farmers who are dusting for weevil 
control, when the cotton worms make 
their appearance, need have no fear. 
The calcium arsenate will kill the cotton 
worm too. If dusting has been stopped 
for sometime it may be advisable to ap- 
ply another dose if there is danger of 
damage by the cotton worm. 

Powdered lead arsenate is also effec- 
tive in the control of these pests. It is 
easily applied by the old pole and bag 
method. It sticks well and it does not 
burn the foliage. Paris green is not safe 
to use. 

Whether to attempt to poison the cot- 
ton worms’ or not will depend on the 
condition of the crop at the time of the 
attack. If there is still a chance of the 
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ray Softens 
hardest water instantly 


ED DEVIL LYE makes any water 
soft as rainwater. In washing 
machine or laundry tubs such water 
gets clothes clean and white and does 
away with drudgery—it soaks clothes 
clean. Full directions on can. Send 
for free booklet. 


Always demand the good old reliable 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sure 1s Strong 


S. E. Wareh Company, Charleston, S. C. 

















BOYS,GIRLS 


A Good Job is 
Waiting For You 
at Hopewell, Va. 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of America wants girls and 
boys over 16 years of age, also 
young women, as operators in 
their large plant at Hopewell, Va. 
No experience is necessary, as the 
work is entirely different from op- 
erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. 

The Company makes a beautiful 
artificial silk from cotton. The 
work is light and pleasant, the 
plant clean, bright and airy. About WALLACE’S FARMER 
2,000 operators are employed now. WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
Hours are good and no girls are If 
worked on night shifts. Fine moral 
ana health conditions. 

Girls and boys make $10 to $12 per 
week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 

Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. Attractive dormi- 
tory provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for girls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 
and board for as little as $6.50 weekly. 
Flats and eottages at $7.50 a month up. 

Hopewell is a modern, well-governed 
city. Several other large manufactur- 
ing industries employ many classes of 
workers. 





The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 
“Edited By Men Who Know” 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE FARMER 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
OHIO FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS ° 
PRAIRIE FARMER 


interested in any of these 
publications address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Wallace C. Richardson, tnc., 
95 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
1109 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, #il. 























MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
——-TWO WEEKS AHEAD— 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
that farmers ought to buy should ad- 
vertise in The Progressive Farmer. 
Our guarantee back of your advertise- 
ment helps to bring buyers. Write us 
for rates, enclosing references. 


Don’t get your copy to us one 
day and expect to see it im 


Ii you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N. & W. train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewell 
Electric line. Car runs through plant 
property. 

If you cannot come now, write us to 
hold a place open for you, stating 
when you will arrive. 





cotton putting on more fruit, or matur- 
ing fruit already set, it will pay to 
poison. But if this is not the case, then 
no man wants to spend his money for | 
nothing. W. slp aS 





print the next. 

To insure insertion, always mail 
your copy and order two weeks before 
the date you wish your advertisement 
to appear. 


Tubize Artificial Silkk Co. 
of America 
HOPEWELL, VA. 





Dept. F 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
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BABY CHICKS of Quality. Pla 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Dept. F-31, Crandall, Ind. 














Bristol Chicks Bristol Chicks 


White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks 
nd Buff Orpingtons 
For Summer and Fall Delivery 
Ten-weel:s old White Leghorn Pullets, $1 each. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, BRISTOL, VA. 








_MISCELLANEOUS BR =EDS 
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ze tas 
A_ Hatch Every . 
Week All Year MONTH'S FEED PREE 
0 BREEDS cHit “KS 4 BREEDS DUCKLINGS 
Kk n Grades Ca 
NABOB HATCHERIES. Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio. 





“Q DAY-OLD CHICKS 





Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 
Reds, $12; White and Brown Leghorns, $10 
per 100. Selected fic high roducers. 


Catalog Fre KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








Sired by and bred to our Champion I 
boars. 
mals cheap. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


HAMPSHIRE SALE—40 Bred Sows and Gilts 40 —AT AUCTION 
Friday, Sept. 15th, 1922—One Mile East of Soperton, Ga. 


.ookout-Wickware and DeKalb’s King 
Write for Free Catalog NOW. 


J. E. Hall, 


Attend this sale and buy good ani- 


Prop., SOPERTON, GA. 











HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 








KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding | 


“The Cert Jas that have made Holstein History’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY Blood of KING SEGIS dominates, 
Large number of yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
being introduced. 





{ __REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 




















BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- proval. Herd holds four state records. 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. ° 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. Ellerslie Stock Farm, 
JOS. A. TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
= ae 
_ . 








its inviting aroma—when 
things happen to attract 
being advertised to. 


So, read advertisements. 
ideas and improvements. 


benefit. 


out reading the 





~ When the Baby 
Laughs— 


OU are being advertised to. 
when the flowers bloom, when dinner sends out 


The purpose of any advertisement is to attract your 
attention and arouse your desire; to tell you what is 
new and good; to guide you to something you ought 
to have; to make you happier and more comfortable; 
to save you money and make life easier for you. 


They will help you to live 
better and dress better at less cost. 


You’ll be surprised at the world of interest and the 
wealth of new ideas that you’ll find in reading the 
advertisements in this publication. 


Advertisements are daily records of progress. 
are reports to you of manufacturers who work for 
you, telling what has been accomplished for your 
Take advantage of them. | 


od 
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Don’t let an issue leave your hands with- 


When the sun shines, 


any one of a thousand 
your attention, you are 


They give you the latest 


They 





advertisements. 























for quality. 





DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
They cost no more, often less, than 

the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than'sorry. Buy advertised products 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARME: 


The Poultry Yard 


dy F. 
| Breeding Up for “Poin‘s 
Heavy Egg Production 


HIS 18 proving to be a tf suble ome 


or for 


question, especially parti-col 


ored breeds are handled. It 


looks as if 
the breeder whose aim is to produce 
per fect feather 


markings and com- 


binations, is com- 
pelled to sacrifice 
more or less of size 
and shape and usu- 
ally to ignore pro- 
lificacy. It is notice- 
able, that with one 
or two exceptions, 
almost all high pro- 





duction records are 


MR , : 
being made by solid 


KOVTHPLETZ 


colored varieties, whites “and blacks, 
possibly buffs. In Australia, Black Or- 
pingtons hold the wor Id’s records for 


high yearly production and White Leg- 
horns follow. One prominent breeder 
there began building up a high-produc- 
ing strain of Silver Wyandottes, but 
soon found that when he gained in pro- 
ductiveness, he lost in color and size, 
and vice versa, when he advanced in 
color, size, and type, if was at the ex- 
pense of prolificacy. He gave up Sil- 
vers for Black Orpingtons with good re- 
sults. 

In the United States, one or two 
strains of Barred Rocks and Anconas 
seem about the only parti-colored va- 
rieties exempt from this trouble, but, 
generally speaking, the problem of 
breeding up for high production,— 
utility—and at the same time, produc- 
ing birds scoring high under the stand- 
ard, seems more easily solv ed by the 
use of solid colored varieties. 


The Fowl Tick or Blue Bug 


CIRCULAR from the Mississippi 

A. and M. College rep6rts the ap- 
pearance in Harrison County of the 
chicken tick, or fowl tick. or blue 
bug, so common in Western Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, also in 
Florida. 

The United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology circular No. 170, of date March 
31, 1913, and Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1070, contain full data concerning this 
pest of the poultry yard and methods 
of control. 

The_ peculiar feature in connection 
with this pest is, that in its “seed-tick” 
stage it is attached to the skin of the 
fowl, and they attack newly hatched 
chicks as well as grown fowls. Droopi- 
ness of the wings, and weakness in the 
legs are the common first iadications of 
infestation, and examination of the 
birds will show the small, dark colored 
ticks attached to the skin, remaining 
there until fully engorged, in from four 
to ten days, when they drop off and 
find hiding places in the woodwork. 

The use of sodium fluoride on in- 
fested birds is recommended, but the 
main fight must be on the host of the 
pests in the buildings. Carbolineum re- 
duced by one third its bulk of kerosene 
oil, applied to every particle of the 
woodwork, is the best remedy, and re- 
peated applications must be made. 
When the presence of this pest is sus- 
pected, by all means send for the bul- 
letin mentioned, or see your county 
agent about it. 


Timely Poultry Notes 
E HAVE often been asked to name 


a poultry journal intended for 
Southern poultrymen, but have never 
been able to answer satisfactorily. We 
are now, however, in receipt of the in- 
itial number of the Southern Poultry 
Journal, published at Montgomery, 
Ala., by G. M. Dement, at $1 a year. 
It is well printed on good paper, has 
an attractive cover,and boasts a strong 
editorial staff. It promises to meet a 
want for poultry information especi lly 
adapted to the needs of Southern poul- 
trymen. 
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Injuries to the backs of hens, caused 
by the sharp spurs of cocks in serving 


are more or less common. This can 
be prevented. The application of a hot 
iron, or of a hot boiled potato to 


loosen the outer shell has been recom- 
mended, but we do not like these harsh 
methods. A better way is to file down 
the sharp spur point until the core is 


J. ROTHPLETZ 


Ant additional help is the appl 
rubber tubin 
enough to fit very tight over the s;| 
after it has been shortened by filin 
This will prevent any injury. 

+* * 


ol a piece o! 


The time for early fall fairs 
poultry shows is close at hand, and « 
ery breeder should be making prepar 
ations for them. The best birds in the 
flock should have been selected and 
yarded apart, some weeks ago. They 
should by this be put in large, roomy 
training coops, handled daily to make 
them gentle, fed liberally to get them 
in good condition and full feather. This 
is especially important in.the case of 
cockerels and pullets as any lack in de- 
velopment or plumage is liable to dis- 
qualify an otherwise high grade bird. 
Look closely for down or stubs in legs. 
Old breeders do not hesitate to pull out 
any off-colored feather in any section. 
Then, be sure to do any preliminary 
washing, especially of whites, two or 
three weeks before show dates, then 
providing thoroughly clean litter in 


coops. 
* ¢ @ 


The University of Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station’s report on the egg laying 
contest up to the close of July shows 
some points of interest. In the one- 
sided competition there are 11 White 
Leghorn pens, 4 Barred Rock, 2 White 
Rock, 2 White Wyandotte and 1 each 
Columbian Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Anconas, Cornish and Buff Orpingtons. 
The five highest hens to date are, 
White Wyandotte, 202 eggs; White 
Leghorn 193 eggs; Barred Rock and 
White Leghorn tied, 185 eggs; White 
Wyandotte 181 eggs and White Leg- 
horn 180 eggs. For the month of July, 
when Mediterraneans are at their best, 
a Barred Rock tied 2 Leghorns, 26 eggs 
each; a White Wyandotte and a Rhode 
Island Red tied 8 Leghorns, 25 eggs 
each; a White Wyandotte and a Bar- 
red Rock tied 13 White Leghorns at 
24 eggs each; two White Rocks, an 
Ancona and a Columbian Rock tied 13 
White Leghorns, 23 eggs each, and one 
White Rock and a Rhode Island Red 
tied 11 Leghorns at 22 eggs each. 


Could You Do as Well With a Two- 
year Rotation? 
M- P. HARRIS, of Bishopville, took 
to velvet beans in 1914, and soon 
became known as “the velvet bean fool.” 
But the sequal has shown that he wasa 
very wise fool, and now his wondering 
neighbors are following suit in large 
numbers, 


In 1911, Mr. Harris produced 32 
bales of cotton on 55 acres with 1,300 
pounds of fertilizer per acre. The 
corn yields were about 17 bushels per 
acre. In the spring of 1914, Mr. Har- 
ris planted one-half of his cultivated 
acres in corn and velvet beans. The 
other half he planted in cotton. This 
was the beginning of a better day for 
hiny and his farm. 

The corn is planted rather thickly in 
wide rows. About one month later, Early 
Speckled velvet beans are planted be- 
tween the corn rows, using at least one- 
half bushel of velvet bean seed per acre 
This is a good method for South 
Carolina farmers generally, as it per- 
mits the corn to get a good start and 
to be worked out well with the culti- 
vator before the beans begin to wrap 
it up. 

This two-year rotation has  con- 
tinued since 1914, and the effect on 
his crop yields is most satisfactory. 
In 1919, which was not as good a crop 
year as 1911, he produced 37 bales of 
cotton on 25 acres with 600 pounds 
of fertilizer—less than one-half his 
former acreages in cotton, less than 
one-half fertilizer per acre, but more 
cotton. His corn yields have also 
been consistently increased from 17 to 
50 bushels per acre. 

In 1920 Mr. Harris averaged two 
bales per acre, and in 1921 his cot- 
ton has turned out one bale per acre 
in spite of the fact that he had boll 
weevils as thick as anybody in Lee 
County. His fertilizer this year was 
only 200 pounds of acid phosphate and 
50 pounds of nitrate = i per acre. 

. BRYAN. 

Clemson College, 5 os 

































































































Southern Grown Rye—$1.60 bushel; sack lots up 60 bushel Abrug mui rye; 20 bush 
rarmers | UXC an $1.50 bushel Hudmon Seed ( Nashville, Tent Thirty m to clear iand oo "A 
G Abruzzi Rye—$2.50 bu sack lots up, . 
$2.4 1 Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn 4rmy & l n Style. ¥ $05 
sad " , o ice post 3 6.9 ree $24.6 
B: eeders’ Cards R panne Rye “= oe sricdles $1.8 at ching yw By Bend ony 
; rs panera ie A a ol ee, ve. $1 Satisfaction Guarai Clement Cas! Sturt 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) = gy eee af Batistactic ved. leme . 
nitis m matuied, $2.2 eliveres cas) Olin J. Salley, Salley, —_ _—_ — —_—_—— 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word oa wins ‘ ed 4 Alle ie BEES 















































































































Ss iad ess TH E PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. ol 30 Bushels Genuine Abruzzi Rye—Sound, well Famous Zire -banded Italian a 1eens-—$1 each. W 
, so v eee i ” om cleaned. Ten busheis up, sacked, $1.90 Sim L. Hen- 0 urtis Carolina Bee Cer Graham N. ¢ 
The above rat. arplies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State plainly drix, Lexington, 2. CO ” -— — ——— —— 
what edition you wish to use. HONEY 
inet ON AR ON : 5 WHEAT . eee Alfred Dickinson, Bonita Springs, Fla.—Fine cx- 
LIVESTOCK Single Comb Anconas—-Pullets, cockerels, breeders. Leaps Seed Wheat $1.00 bushel. Kobert E. Smith, ‘acted palmetto honey, $1.75 gallon, prepaid parcel 
P. M. Shbulenberger, Landis, N. ( Nassawad a eS. 
BERKESHIRES A Nice Lot of Anconas—Both combs; $1.50 each and MISCEL LANEOUS - SEEDS AND PLANTS Pure Palmetto Honey—6 Ibs., $1.25; 12 Ibs., $ : 
= . = Sheppard train a specialty F. L. Hudson oaiiaieis all charges paid; safe delivery guaranteed I h 
~urebred Berkshires G. ¢ Stuart, Eastover, 8. C ‘ enville, N. ¢ \ ds of Nursery-grown _ s—Catalog free. 30oswell, Wilson, Fla 
- _ pacar ta — I M ‘ yton & Sons, Biltmore ‘ = 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va BRAHMAS ri n Clover Seed—In U haff, 121 n PATENTS 
- — in rim ’ love See un re «chaff, Zee per : oe a tear ile 
Larg e Prolific Berks! Laurel Grove Farm Licht Brahma Coekerels $1.25 two for $2.25. Mrse Cleaned seed, 20c per Ib. N C, seed rye, $1.50 per pu Pat Trade-marks, Copyrights—Write to B. P 
meville, Va W. C. Howell, Garysburg, N. C. ; Ab rye, $1.75 per bu.; E 0. B. Hickory; subject Fishburne, registered patent lawyer, 382 MeGill Bldg., 
erkshires—Big type James W. Graves, American : — CORNISH - = — oe market changes Hick ; | Co., Hickory N “. Weems hoes , ———s " watiea 
National Bank, Richmond, Va , -_ - Coker’s imi roved Fulghum and Appler Oats; Also PERSONAL 
Rerkshires— Tw aces 2 ft be 7; a hh h—Dark Cornish Cockerela—$5. Limited num Coke Abruzzi Rye 1 and 2 years from originator. - —___—_—_- ee — 
i S nb lid ng bm t j co att G . Rick } ullets R 4 ass Darl ington, N. C, Th hig b qua kept up by miass selections. Cleaned, Personal: E. Bernard 8. We are greatly distressed 
in vir sina iinet me anil ~ = L E N grated and tes for germinatior Both oats, 5 to over your continued absence. Please write me. 1918 
: K - . es GHOR? s ; ei 20 bushels, $1 per bushel Abruzst rye, 5 to 20 bushels, Pender Ave. Mother, Willmington, N. C 
rn ‘kshires- Do vay with your dl grade White Leghort i kerels $1 April $3.50 yer bushel. Write descriptive catalog - oe 
your herd with one of my registered tour h. M “t Ww. x He well Garysburg Maret Farm ‘ Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C, PRINTING 
"188 od March ot pril pig w , A , aa ccc ‘ield & Ra Alfalf 6 bushe 3 50 Envelopes—$1.10 00, $1.75, postp ) } 
$15. F. 0. B. E. Falls Church; registration free. “ORPINGTONS cae tee tt ce tad deine ot bushel st Lee ee eee 
Fred D. Paxton, East Falls Church, V _ ll , a a Se ih iy Saptianmepen : 
ul? Orpington Cockerels—$2 and $2.50; pullets, Kansed seed wheat, $1.75; seed rye, $1.50 50 Enve! 50 Noteheads—Printe 
CHESTE? WHIT $1.50. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. ( We ship trom paid, Poultry cits used. Fe Mt Arthur, Bethum 
Choice Registered Chester W togay Hollow PLYMOUTH ROCKS ~ . We t any 8 ™ : 
1 h, Purvis. Mi " ; and refund your n ROOFING 
: sieaatigninnitieinesemmmmmmmanninaatts tarred Rocks Cheap. Edgewood Poultry Farm, i A oath . Rsodinneiinleas ay IP : ' 
DUROC-_JERSEYS Reidsville ( run no risk in dealing witl 3. 1 ooting jalvanized 5 crimp roofing; painted tin 
we Ts . 7 ™ -_ _ ‘ it i your seed bill M. ¢ Meier, Salina and galvanized “y ng gles ; r ibber roofing; slate-surfaced 
Ri — io. tee P ‘il aces. resistered. For Sale Thom 1 Strains Plymouth Rocks—Pullets Kansas roofing a shi hal It shingles; Johns-Man- 
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Duroe Pigs—$10 Fin Dorset bucks, $°0 to $30 ; r Sale Mar h-hateched Partridge Rock Cc « ere ls oe my Van Lindley cornices. Write us f I $ We furnish mechanics 
Virginia Gray Winter seed oa Stace Farm, Prize winning stock. Satisfaction guaranteed, $3 and ; to-erect our goods when desired. Budd-Piper Roofing 
Amelia, Va R. 8. Houston, Mor N. ( ee ee ees «6 C0, Distributors, Durham ( 
: ; eB : silt Bred-to-I Rocks (Parks’ Strain Direct) 6 — Direct to 
stered Di Jerseys—Service Boars, Bred Gilts 
af at yp! Klee: Pullets, “$2;""enckerels, $2.50: hens, $2210 per cont 22S TOBACCO i 
under . : Va % ul on C ders Cree ~ or + em October Ist : nase . 7 mi. + F iedavsnod Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, & Ibs., $1.75; 15 
For Sa D h P { =. tents aa ———aE Tenn i ‘ 108, «l and n $1. Sr ng. 5 Ms., $1.25; 15 Ibs., $3. Send 
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Large Healthy Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls. 
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A problem 


In Arithmetic — 
Father, if a Farmer sells a thousand bushels of corn at 65c and 
it cost him 60c, what does he get for his year’s work? 


That’s the problem that confronts every farm- 
er. Costs have a habit of mounting -like 
magic unless they are continually kept down. 


Plowing for instance. It can cost you a lot of 

money to plow. And yet there are some 

farmers who have reduced the cost of their 
plowing considerably. 


The owners of Lynchburg Plows 
can make more money—more prof- 
its from their crops because their 
cost of plowing is lower. Repairs 
are fewer. 


The plows last longer. 


The strong construction of Lynch- 
burg Plows means long life. 


————__._ 
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Lynchburg Plow Works 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Established 1877 


The moldboard is braced direct to the stand- 
ard. 


The landside handle is attached to the stand- 
ard by two bolts—and the moldboard handle 
is attached to a malleable iron handle part, 
fitted at the factory for safe and easy assem- 
bling. 

Lynchburg Chilled Moldboards are annealed 
—which makes them tough—not brittle. 


The perfectly turned moldboard, proper suc- 
tion and light draft relieve strain on the plow, 
the harness and the team. 

The Lynchburg self-sharpening point is an- 
other way of lowering plowing costs. It 
sharpens itself on the soil, and will outlast 
two to three ordinary points, yet it costs no 
more. 


There’s a Lynchburg 
Dealer near you. He 
will gladly show you 
the Lynchburg Plow. 
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